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Pool Car Distribution to consignees in 
Chicago and to points we serve at our 
regular rates without storage or handling 
charges. Consign your cars to our siding 


on C. BL. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 
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ITLE PIPet 


Soil and water pipe, made of cast iron, IS very 
brittle, and therefore easily cracked or fractured. 


Based on the carriage of The illustrating photograph shows the American- 
10,000 different commodi- ” . ’ 

ties—including redios, Hawauan method of handling. Board slings are used, 
pianos, glassware, electric 


with cradle posts inserted at either end to prevent 


light globes, scientific in- 


eeNEND ane giner Sot- rolling. Bell ends are alternated. Bridle splices are 


cate cargo—American- 
Hawaiian’s loss and padded, and the pipe tiered to avoid pressure. 


damage claimsin 1933 were 
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Peoria is 
“Qn the road” 
to many places 


Where people from different places meet, a market for 
the exchange of goods develops, and so Peoria gate- 
way has become the convenient facility for the inter- 
change of freight. 





Obviously fourteen trunk lines bring in considerable 
freight, and shippers want it moved to its ultimate 
destination as quickly as possible. Therefore, we have 
the P. & P. U. Ry.—the clearing house of freight— 
at Peoria. 


P. & P. U. is dedicated to the fundamental principle 
that the proper place for freight is in the consignee's 
hands—as soon as possible. No grass grows on or 
under P. & P. U. rails, and the hours saved in transfer 
at Peoria often mean “morning” instead of ‘‘evening"’ 
or “following morning" delivery at destination. Cus- 
tomers like that kind of service so— 


Ship via 


P.& P.U. RY. and Peoria 


For information write 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois. 


PEORIA 1.» PEKIN UNION 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Switching Service Between: 


Peorta & Pekin Uniog Ry. Ce. 
Alton R. R. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, Burtington & Quincy R. FR 
Chieage & Illinols Midiand Ry. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry 
Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Ry. 
(Peorta & Eastern) 


iiinels Central R. R. 

Hitinels Terminal R. R. System 
Inland Waterways Corperatien 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 

New York, Chicage & St. Louis RF. R 
Pennsylvania Raliroad 

Peoria Terminal Raliroad 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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Economy 
ard Safety with Dispatch , 


GES ECONOMY .... because the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals have over a mile of 1 
ra cua oP dockage, eliminating loading and unloading delays ... eight railroads provide : 
fy TIOEWATER 


| TERMINALS le direct routing to any point... eight great warehouses contain 2,200,000 square 


\memeage” feet of storage space ...our physical equipment permits the lowest possible 
‘=..3" . - 2 a 
= insurance rates. Our well-organized and efficient receiving and shipping depart- 
ments insure close attention to receipt, delivery and forwarding of all shipments 


regardless of size. 


SAFETY . . . because every modern mechanical device is employed in the 
handling of freight, preventing the usual losses ... loading and unloading is 


completed under cover. 


DISPATCH . . . because 4000 cars can be accommodated in the receiving, 
delivering and classification yards ... years of experience have shown us the 
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quickest and safest way to handle freight, and all equipment is designed to 


eliminate waste motion. 


ree to. 


Write for detailed information and tariffs 
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Western Representative: RICHARD D. JONES, Western Traffic Manager, 1646 Transportation Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Norfolk Tidewater Ierminals 


Norfolk 4@ Virginia 


HARVEY C._MILLER JAMES A.MOORE 


PRES. MGR. 
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ACH year, in the 

Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia — amid brilliant 
pageantry and millions of 
apple trees in full bloom, 
— Queen Shenandoah is 
crowned. 

Each year, especially 
equipped Norfolk and 
Western Merchandise trains 
speed Virginiaapples through- 
out the country and to the 
railway's apple warehouses at 
Lambert Point (Norfolk), Va., 
— from where they are sent 
to every land whose people 
demand the royalty of the 
apple crop. 
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(On the route of the G. M. & N.) 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


Vississippi's State Capital was “made to or- 
der.” In 1821 the General Assembly of the neu 


state sent a commission into the recently acquired 


| 
. | 
1 
| 
| 


ae 


= 


Choctaw Session to select a permanent site for a capi- 
tal near the geographical center of the state. 
Vo delegations from ambitious cities presented their claims. 


On the contrary, the commission inquired its way from scat- 


a3 
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WENT AS ik ge oO EE ; 


tered Indians and trappers as it sought a location which should 


ee 
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meet the specifications: 


elevated position, pure water, wholesome 
air, fertile soil, useful timber, near a navigable stream, in the direc- 

tion of public roads.” The site adopted was on Pearl River, near the 

Vatchez Trace. The town of Jackson was laid off. and within another year 


the Assembly was meeting in the first State House. 


Transportation was a factor in the selection of the site for 

Mississippi's State Capital. It is an important factor in the city's 

present growth. Jackson, now past the 50,000 mark, has doubled 
its population in ten years. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realizatiom by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 


0-0-0 oe 





THE CAR LOADING BAROMETER 
WwW would be the last to defend the “new deal” an 


tics as effective in bringing about business recov 
ery, but, nevertheless, the falling off in car loadings of 
revenue freight is not, as it once might have been, an 
entirely accurate indication of failure of a return of 
NUsiness activity. Moreover, efforts to make it appear so 
discount the endeavor, made in the same quarters, to 
Stow that other kinds of transport are seriously encroach 
ing on railroad freight tonnage. 

Railroad car loadings have been falling off and we 
believe that fact is due, in large measure, to a continued 
business depression, which has not been replaced by the 
Prosperity “new dealers” have promised and even insist 
has partly arrived, but it is also due, in part, to rapidly 
increasing losses from competitive forms of transporta 
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tion. Formerly, when railroad car loadings were less 
than at some previous period, it could be said that not 
as much business was moving as moved in the former 
period, but that cannot be said now with entire accuracy. 
No one can safely measure commerce by car loadings 
without taking into full consideration the fact that more 
and more tonnage is being moved by other transportation 
agencies than the railroads, whereas, formerly, practi 


cally all of it moved by rail. 


COMMISSION AND RAILROADS 


a oa EASTMAN, in his address to the 
American Life convention this week, made _ this 
naive remark: 

“Rate-making value is the figure on which the rail 
roads are entitled, under the Constitution, to earn a 
return, if they can.” 

“If they can,” is an important reservation, and it is 
due to the attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
mission, of which Mr. Eastman has been and still is a 
member, that the railroads have not been able to earn 
the return to which the law and the Commission itself 
have said they were entitled—tive and three quarters 
per cent on their valuation for rate-making purposes, 
that valuation also being fixed by the Commission. 

Of course, our criticism does not apply to recent 
conditions, when the business depression and uncon 
trolled competition from unregulated agencies of trans 
port, neither of which the Commission could cure, have 
played havoe with railroad revenue; but it does apply 
to the years before these conditions arose—the fat years, 
if you please—when the Commission steadfastly refused 
to permit rates that would enable the railroads to earn 
the revenue to which they were entitled, under the law 
and the Commission’s own pronouncement under the law, 
and thus, perhaps, to build up a surplus that would have 
come in mighty handy:these days and prevented—or, at 
least, appreciably reduced—the huge loans they have 
had to make from the government to keep themselves 


going. 


PRICES AND RAILROAD RATES 
ECAUSE of the policy of one part of the federal gov 
ernment relating to prices of labor and materials 

and supplies, another part of the government—the Inter 


state Commerce Commission—is now confronted with a 
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situation in which it will be difficult for it, logically, 
deny the railroads the | 
their prices in an effort to meet, j 
of operation due to governmental acts. In support 
their petition in the advanced rate proce 
riers emphasize that their costs 
been increased as the result of 


acts, 


“The increase in operating expenses is due to a 
bination of increased wages 
terials and supplies used in 
V. Fletcher, genera! counsel 
Way Executives. “The Wage increase was the 
of a controversy in the solution of 
of the United States 
Transportation participated. 
aspect of a governmental activity. 
terial costs followed the ope 
trial recovery act and the 
thereunder.” 


Mr. Fletcher might well have laid the 
at the door of the National Recovery 
cause one of the principal arg 
men for organized labor j 
deduction of 10 per cent 


that the Roosevelt administration. under the national] in 


Was improving working 
in other industries but 


dustrial recovery act, 


was doing nothing for 
labor. In justification of their act 


in agreeing to restora 
tion of the old wage level] 


» the railroads said they 


that course in the interest of stabilizing the 


railroad sit 
uation “so as to promote 


the national recovery 
Through the codes of fair competition, the vovern 


ment has been instrumental] in prescribing minimum 
wages and maximum hours of service, Under some of 
the codes there has been direct price-fixing to meet in 
creased costs of operation. 

We think the railroads 


are on solid ground 
for authority to 


increase rates for 
the authority sought is gr 


in asking 
the reasons given, If 
anted, however, and 


increased 
rates are charged, how long 


will it be before it will be 
necessary, on the basis of such reasoning, to ask for an 
Has not the federal 
set in motion what is referred 


other increase in rates? government 
to as the “vicious circle.” 
and is not the viciousness of that circle being exposed in 
the proceeding now pending before the Commission ? 
The railroads, if permitted to do so b 


y the Commis 
sion, will increase 


their charges to meet, in part, in 


imposed on them by virtue of 
the policies of severnment under the “New Deal.” This 


creased costs of operation 


Will increase the operating costs of those who must buy 


the service of the railroads. In turn, of 


course, these 
costs, if possible, will be 


passed on to the consumer, 
and the final effect well may be that, instead of increas 
ing purchasing power and thus 


reviving industry and 
agriculture, 


purchasing power will be curtailed 
count of high prices of 
the “New Deal” 


on ac 
commodities and services, and 
will face what it faced in 


the beginning 
reduced volume of business, 


wermission they seek to increase 


n part, increased costs 


eding the car 
of doing business have 


sovernmental policies and 


com plete bankruptey for them. 
and rising prices of the ma 
railway operation,” said R. 
of the Association of Rail 
outcome 
Which the President gain will it be 
and the Federal] Coordinator. of 
It assumed, therefore, the 
The increase in mat 
ration of the national] indus 


adoption of the codes organized 


Wage increase 
Administration, be 
uments made by the spokes 
n Opposing continuation of the 


from railroad pay checks was 


conditions 


railroad 
adopted 


program, 


tiously and inexpensively, 


to It seems discouraging, this effort to bring 


into equilibrium so that every interest may have its 
portion of trade and commerce, or 


of way, its just portion of the money representing trade 


commerce, At present, there is 
roads are recejy ing less than their fair 
longer continuance on the 


amount of commerce seems to indicate practically 


A thought in connection with the 
a president of the United States sponsoring 


legislation to bring about recovery of business Should se 


coordination of effort that 
a fact that one branch of 


to it that there is such neve 


the governmen 
acts so as to increase the expenses of one clement or jy 
dustry in the country without, 
ing it how it may obtain the 


on its feet. 


at the same time, shoy 


money needed to keep itself 


That was not done when, under the national ind 


the costs of the 


trial recovery act, railroads were forced 
up, While, under the law, 


they could not increase thei 
prices, if 


at all, until another branch of the 


Lovernment 
after months 


of consideration, could 
quasi-judicial manner. 
entitled to 


determine, i; 


that the forgotten industry Was 
increase its prices, “Prices,” in this instance 


is synonymous with “rates,” 


RAILROAD ASSOCIATION APPROVED 


he Trafic World Wa hing 


The plan of organization for the creation of the Associatio) 
of American Railroads (see Traffic World, Sept. 29, p. 483) | 
been approved by more than a sufficient railro 
it effective November 1 may 
plan will become effective. 

The plan provides, in Article 24, that it shall become effeetiv« 
on a date to be fixed by the board of directors after three-fourth 
of the mileage of the railroads belonging to the American Rail 
way Association and the Association of Railway Execuftves shall 
signify their assent thereto. It is expected the board of directors 
of the new organization will meet shortly to fix the effective 
date of the plan. On that date the American Railway Associa 
tion, the Association of Railway Executives, the Bureau of Rai 
way Economies and the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association 


will pass out of existehce and the single organization will com 
into being. 


ad mileage to mak 
be fixed as the date on which th 


Answering a question as to 
received to his Suggestion that 
should be represented on the 


What reaction, if any, he had 
the government and the publi 
board of directors of the new Assi 
ciation of American Railroads, Jesse H. Jones, chairman of th 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, said, October 11, he had 
received none. He added that he Supposed, in view of the fact 
that he had received no reaction, that it was not 
one and that he might have to make another one. 


The board of directors of the new organization met in New 
York City October 12. 


a very £000 


JONES ON RAILROADS 
In further discussion of the transportation problem, Chai! 
man Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, this 
week said that one of the important phases of the problem was 
to place the railroads on a fair basis as to taxation with th 
transport agencies competing with them. The chairman has 
indicated heretofore that he approved plans looking to regula- 
tion of all transport agencies engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce, Government ownership of railroads was not being 
considered, he said, in connection with the administration's 
plans for dealing with the transportation problem. 


DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 


The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, in amendment 
No. 1 to drought order No. 18, has added three counties in Ar! 
zona to the area from and to Which carriers for which L. E 
Kipp is tariff publishing agent may make relief rates expedi 
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hings ing that what was contained in the paper was the truth, the ) 
: just whole truth, and nothing but the truth. i, | 

In the case of witnesses who did not wish to come to a 
Othe hearing the oath could be taken before a notary, the document 


° ° +H 
and Current Topics in sent to the Commission and accepted by it on the understanding i 


that the witness would appear for cross examination, if de- 


ral W hi manded, or, failing such appearance, the testimony would not 
Mel as ington appear in the record. ) 


‘ma Major objections to the building in 





Con Further Studies which the Commission is now housed hav 
in the Stupidity ing been noted, studies in the stupidity of ; 
While little or no visible progress those responsible for its shortcomings may 
that Affidavit Method Ray was made by Commissioner Aitchison of Humans be brought down to small things. 


mi of ¢ Light in Murk in the hearing in Ex Parte No. 115 : For instance, there is not one mail j 
of EIY the matter of having practitioners chute or mail box in that structure, one city block long on : 


appropriate place by office boys or laborers. No recognition is 


in - , po 

1 se of Long Hearings accept the affidavit method in making Constitution Avenue, about half a block wide on Twelfth and : | 
eve up the record in proceedings before rhirteenth streets and seven floors high. Of course, the theory . 
ommission, those particularly interested believe it will not Probably is that those employed in the building write nothing i 4 

nent ong in acceptance. Commissioner Aitchison frankly ad- Other than official letters and that such can be taken to an € 


r iy tted doubt when the idea was first put forth; with equal 
ness he admitted the appearance of feasibility. 
how In law, a hearing means the recital by words of mouth, 


a court room or other chamber, of what an interested person 


given to the fact that representatives of the public that pays the 
bills come into the structure, The possibility of their getting 
something from the supposed servants working therein needing 


Ty ‘ , , iene . > ai Le : > or ‘ > > re 
has to say respecting the matter in issue or about to be placed ~ . a kly ager hed . by mall, seems never to have entered 
issue. If a man insists on a hearing in that sense of the ‘““e Heads of the planners. 
dus | there is no way to stop him. But, it is believed, there 


tain outlets that pour into fine near-marble basins the water the 

drinker cannot get into his gullet They are so designed that ; 
the drinker gets an eye or noseful if he is not a contortionist : 
able to get his mouth into position for drinking. If he is not a : 
contortionist and has no relish either for an eyeful or a noseful, 
he is compelled to put his lips on the metal outlet where all : 
his predecessors have also rested their lips and to which point i! 


vays to persuade him that his insistence on his right may 

lace his cause in jeopardy 

hie \ stale record, emphasized in the case the carriers brought 
courts on the Commission’s order in the Hoch-Smith 

ain case, is something both carriers and shippers are forced 

n ; remember. The Commission, it might be worth saying, is 


nder constraint to remember the danger of a stale record . ; . 
none of the waste water can possibly flow—at least, before the 


was eminder of that fact may be persuasive in behalf of the “ Snape - 
: fidavit method law of gravitation is repealed. 
; lh such matters as the Hoch-Smith grain case and th It may not be so, but it is reported that the new public build 4 
n 8 5 é Ts as e ; . r ase i > . “ 7 ‘ " i 
fights about divisions between the southern ‘and eastern carriers ing at Denver, Colo., was built without mail chutes, but that, { 
- I tween the southwest rn and the western trunk line car since then, chutes have been put into channels cut into the 
et ‘e > | a§ / é ? ste ] ar- . . : : 
: , arble ¢ “e sling cos ; Ss alWays g Re 
) hours and days are consumed by witnesses reading care- marble at remodeling cost, which is always high ; 
fully prepared papers. Sometimes such papers are referred vw = a ' 
to as “canned” testimony. If the typical Russian is as heavily 
tio! Few judges, it is believed, would permit such reading Tinkham and His wong eae odie ~ nena pag to — ! 
, ey . . ; . . . > ‘ o be, e epresenta re eorge ( t 
has e rule in hearings in court is that a witness may refresh his Russian Whiskers den Tinkhs ae Re aiiianm - tet - ' 
lake memory by referring to writings he made-at the time of the — Son iene —— ; 
. Crash at Moscow setts, must have received heartfelt sym 


nsaction. By no stretch of the imagination could the care 


prepared papers presented by traffic witnesses be re pathy from those who gathered around 


his airplane when it crashed near Moscow about ten days ago 


| 
: 
’ 
} 
Another little matter is the design of the drinking foun | 
; 
| 
| 
{ 
. 
: 
; 





tive irded as memoranda made by the witness at the time of a sts . ; ; . 
viet + 2 pant - al i ay Tinkham has one of the most luxurious sets of whiskers 
- ae aeggr ig Ps ser A Spemt 9 Snene pelrees black, too—outside of Russia. H» may have been the envy of ) 
tai s recollection, it is, therefore, believed, could not be stretched Te oe : : 
; » 46 v9 ; many of the bystanders when he crawled out of the wreckage | 
ver the reading of “‘canned” testimony. oo Sl . . ates . ine } 
ty ae : , aX SS * j ae Even in that land of supposed luxuriant black whiskers, Tink uv / ; 
tiv > r page that the ‘ ee ” responsible for the stretcn- ham’s facial adornment might be notable. The luxuriance of i] 
of the rule so as to permit the introduction of the “canned the growth on the Tinkham face is thrown into fine contrast 
* - timony. At first it was the quickest way to get the facts by the utter lack of hair on that part of the head where the hair | 
8 ibout a rate situation. It was the easiest way to get at the used to grow. a 
= he rt of a matter to allow a witness to read something that Tinkham decided, when his machine crashed, that he would | 
vould take him about fifteen minutes, whereas, he might take pot continue his trip into Siberia. Possibly he saw whiskers 
hat an hour OF twe if he were forced to dig through memoranda On among the bystanders so much more noticeable than his own that 
blic the subject enabling him to recall how a particular rate situa jealousy prompted him to bring his home without any more 
os came about. wandering. 
th No traffic witness, it is believed, with the alternative of 
hat earing to his paper, Which would be equivalent to an affidavit, It may be as the student of the type 
at king the stand to recite his story from memory, would wow Is the Time writer is made to declare: “Now is the 
and se the latter method. The Commission has the power to f time for all good men to come to the aid of 
such an alternative before a witness. of Prosperity—in the party.” But there is no specification 
ew Possession of that power suggests that the affidavit method print at Least as to how he shall render aid 
that is, swearing to a prepared paper, without reading it One of the most ancient and honorable 
come into use. Commissioner Aitchison persuaded some aids, adopted by all parties that have ever been in power in this 
esses to adopt that method, notably M. J. Gormley, presi- ¢ountry, is the prosperity story. He who can contrive or invent 
, dent of the American Railway Association and Milton W. Har a good prosperity story while a campaign is going on will be 
his a, of the Security Owners’ Association. called blessed and may be canonized. While there never has 
ras “o complex is the testimony in a big case that cross exam- een a written rule that office holders in supervisory places shall 
he oe is deferred until the other side can read the testimony write prosperity stories in campaign time, the urge fo produce 
o pat of it is not sufficient foundation for intelligent cross such literary efforts becomes strong every second year, when 
a ation; therefore, oral rate or opinion recitals, to a large elections take place. It is not necessary for the supervisory 
on a are wastes of time man to find the story in his own records; if he can get it from a 
— '' course, What has here been described is not exactly newspaper, that’s all right. 
ay n of a record by affidavit, in a technical sense, but it is The NRA, being devoted to the recovery business, twice a 
om irly so that “affidavit method” is a good name for it. week gets out a news bulletin under the caption, “Milestones 
I ivits usually mean appearance before a notary and taking Along Recovery Highway.” Some poor soul may not know it 
U In big cases before an examiner or a commissioner, a because he thinks his own condition almost intolerable, but 
hess swears that what he has in the paper is what he would conditions in the country must be getting better. That conclu 
ont y Were he to appear on the witness stand. sion is forced by the semi-weekly publication, unless the reader 
rl \doption of the affidavit method would mean the prepara- is so cynical that he “never believes anything he sees in the 
E ‘on of papers just.as at present, appearance before a commis- papers” or believes that a line taken from its setting in a story 


da S10) , ‘ : . P : : , : : : 
al or an examiner instead of a notary public, and swear- may give a cock-eyed view of the situation that is treated 
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recent issue, consisting of two sides of a letter-sized 
paper, no fewer than 44 quotations from newspapers 

Each tells of more employment, an increase in 
is an expression of an opinion that “the public again 
that an industrial plant is again operating, or that 
“going into consumption faster than they are being 
All tend to show times are getting better 


In a 
piece of 
are shown 
wages, or 
is buying,” 
goods are 
produced,” 


Many of the advisers and supporters of 
President talk much about social 
security, old pensions, and unemploy 
ment insurance, for instance. The admin 
istration is preparing a social security legis 
lation program. Among editors, a canvass 
by a magazine is said to show, more than 60 per cent are 
in favor of social security. Perhaps that is selfishness on their 
part, editors, even when well paid, having the reputation of 
not being adept in making their money work profitably for 
them. 

Since the advent of the 
many of the higher paid men in 
Washington, according to reports, have been reduced in 
or replaced. It is suspected that they would like a demonstra 
tion of social security everywhere within a radius of two miles 
with the White House as the central point A. EK. H 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 

Revenue freight loading for the week ended October 6 totaled 
631,318 cars, a decrease of 13,329 below the preceding week and 
$1,055 below the corresponding week in 1931, according to the 
American Railway Association. The loading, however, Was an 
increase of 6,229 cars above the corresponding week in 1932 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 239,926 Merchan 
dise, 164,990; grain and products, 31,7384; products, 22,538 
19,266; coal, 117,457; coke, 5,874; live stock, 29,735 
Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 29 
totaled 644,647 cars, an increase of 1,527 cars above the preced- 
ing week but 24,539 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, 
according to the American Railway Association. It was, how 
ever, an increase of 22,989 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932. (See Traffic World, Oct. 6.) 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended September 
29 totaled 244,174 cars, an increase of 3,305 cars above the pre 
ceding week, 6,191 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, 
and 22,636 cars above the corresponding Week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
164,564 cars, an increase of 524 cars above the preceding week 
this year, but a decrease of 11,223 cars below the correspond 
ing week in 1933, and 14,620 cars below the same week in 19382. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 32,601 cars, a de 
crease of 442 cars below the preceding week, but 1,043 cars 
above the corresponding week in 193838. It was, however, 6,914 
cars below the same week in 1932. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week ended 
September 29 totaled 21,423 cars, an increase of 39 cars above 
the same week in 1938. 

Forest products loading totaled 22,962 cars, a decrease ot 
99 cars below the preceding week, and 2,798 below the 
same week in 1933, but an increase of 3,810 cars above the same 
week in 1932 

Ore loading amounted to 21,868 
cars below the preceding week, and 
responding week in 1933, but an increase of 
the corresponding week in 1982. 

Coal loading amounted to 122,781 cars, an increase ot 
cars above the preceding week, but a 9,965 
below the corresponding week in 1933, 
the same week in 1932 

Coke loading amounted to 5,209 cars, a decrease of 82 cars 
below the preceding week, and 2,307 cars below the same week 
in 19338, but an increase of 618 cars above the same week in 
1932 


Ome. 


Social Security Roosevelt 


age 


for Government 


Employes 


Roosevelt administration, a good 
the classified civil service, in 


Sraue 


cars 
forest 


ore, 


cars 


cars, a decrease of 2,362 
13,716 cars below the cor 
15,816 cars above 
2 396 
cars 


below 


decrease of 


and 6,661 cars 


Live stock loading amounted to 30,488 cars, a decrease of 
1713 cars below the preceding week, but increases of 8,236 
cars above the same week in 1933, and 8,304 cars above the 
same week in 1932. In the western districts alone, loading of 
live stock for the week ended September 29 totaled 25,834 cars, 
an increase of 7,819 cars above the same week in 1933 

All districts, except the Centralwestern and Southwestern, 
reported reductions for the week ended September 29, com 
pared with the corresponding week in 19385 All districts ex 
cept the Eastern reported increases compared with the corre 
sponding week in 1932, 

Revenue freight loaded by 
September 29 as compared with the 
1933 was reported as follows: 


week ended 
period of 


districts for the 
corresponding 


$990 and 4,742: live 
coke, 1,331 and 2,008 


and grain products, 
24,908 and 25,505 


Grain 


} 
cou 


Eastern district 
ock, 1,762 and 1,708 
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forest 
Gwe 
,( 


products, 1,475 and 2,091 
43,095 and 48,884; 
133,034; 1983, 141,925; 1932, 140,823 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,020 and 2.585 
stock, 1,544 and 1,369; coal, 26,278 and 27,599; coke, 1,914 and 3,172 
est product 1134 and 1,310; ore, 3,919 and 7,482; merchandise, 
l.., 30,424 and 35,590; miscellaneous, 45,601 and 46,470; total 
113,834; 1933, 125,577; 1932, 110,535 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 314 and 240 
tock, 211 and 353; coal, 32,780 and 38,381; coke, 405 and 492 
products, 557 and 977; ore, 205 and 489; merchandise, L. C. | 
and 5,429 miscellaneous, 6,154 and 5,731; total, 1934, 46,169 
52,092; 1932, 43,783 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 
tock, 1,187 and 812; 15,994 and 19,636; 
est products, 6,729 and 7,681; ore, 459 and 743; 
9,102 and 29,446; miscellaneous, 35,288 and 33,4038; 
1933, 94,723 1932, 91,645 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,561 and 4 599 
live stock 10,384 and 6,931; coal, 7,790 and 6,953; coke, 823 and 478 
forest products, 6,136 and 6,483; 13,567 and 22,107; merchandisy 
l. (|. L., 19,704 and 19,752; miscellaneous, 29,067 and 26,918: total 
1,082 1933, 99,720 1932, 80,049 
district Grain and grain products, 
3 12,275 and 8,561; coal, 10,733 and 10,756; coke, 189 a 
sf1; forest products, 4,067 and 4,198; ore, 1,869 and 1,257: merchandiss 
lL. ©, L,, 23,731 and 23,860; miscellaneous, 42,863 and 43,040; total, 
104,596; 1933 100,437; 1932, 99,282 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,993 and 
live stock, 3,175 and 2,523; coal, 4,298 and 3,916; coke, 280 and 
forest products, 2,864 and 3,020; ore, 226 and 144; merchandise, J, 
lL... 12,965 and 12,826: miscellaneous, 31,351 and 8,791; total 

: 1933, 54,712 1932, 55,541 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 32,601 

eK, 30,488 and 22,252; coal, 122,781 and 132,746: coke, 

st products, 22,962 and 25,760; ore, 21,868 and 35,584 
l.., 164,564 and 175,787: miscellaneou 
644.64 1933, 669,186; 1932, 621,658 


1623 and 3,362; merchandiss¢ 
53,800 and 53,630; total 


ore, 
miscellaneous, 


2,854 and 2,607: 
and 395 
merchandise, I, 
total, 1934 


coal, coke, 267 
ore, 


Central western 
94; live stock, 


8.869 


\ 


and 31,558 

209 and 
merchandise 

44,174 and 237,983; ¢ 


revenue freight in 1934 with the tw 


follows 


Loading of 
previous 


compared 
years 


L934 193 
Four weeks in January 2,177,562 924,2 
Four weeks in February » 308,869 1,970, 
Five weeks In March 3,059,217 2,354,5: 
Four weeks in April 2,334,831 2,025, 
Four weeks in May 2,441,653 2,143, 
Five weeks in June 3,078,199 > 926,32 
Four weeks in July 2,346,297 2,498,; 
Four weeks in August 2,419,908 ,531, 
Week ended September 645 i3 
Week ended September 62,730 
Week ended September 
! 
! 


,780 673,77 
145,986 660, 

13,120 659,866 
4todi 669,186 


Week ended Septembe 
W eek 


ended Septembe 


614.680 
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TRUCK-FORCED CEMENT RATES 

ECOGNIZING that truck competition from cement mills in 
R Texas to nearby destinations in that state is of a compelling 
nature, the Commission on further hearing, in No. 15427, lola 
Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al., and No, 21164, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. 
ys. Abilene & Southern et al., says that it is convinced “that 
truck competition compels the Texas carriers to maintain in- 
trastate rates on cement lower than the normal basis, and that 
the evidence fails to establish that the reduced rates assailed, 
or those effective July 1, 1934, are lower than those reasonably 
necessary to meet such competition.” 

The formal finding is that the occasion for the establish- 
ment of the reduced intrastate rates on cement in Texas was 
the existence of compelling truck competition either actual or 
impending; that those rates grew out of changed conditions 
that have arisen since the prior proceedings in these cases; and 
that they are not unduly prejudicial to complainants or inter- 
veners, or otherwise unlawful. The original findings, therefore, 
have been modified accordingly. 

This further hearing was the result of an allegation by the 
complainants in Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. D. & R. G. 
W., 128 I. C, C. 638, known as the Texas case, decided May 19, 
1927, and Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 163 
1. Cc. C. 249, known as the Oklahoma case, decided April 22, 1930, 
that the railroads were not observing the findings made in the 
Texas and Oklahoma cases. The non-observance of the find- 
ings in those cases Was alleged to be shown by “the voluntary 
establishment of rates which are lower than the Scale III and 
Scale IV bases on intrastate traffic within that state” (Texas). 
Various cement companies intervened in support of the allega- 
tion, contained in a petition for reopening, and were treated 
as complainants. 

Complainants asserted that so far as they had been able 
to determine the Texas scale III and scale IV rates, which 
became effective December 12, 1927, were continued in effect 
on both interstate and intrastate traffic and strictly adhered to 
until early in 1929. Then exceptions began to be made on Texas 
intrastate traffic. Since the latter date the complainants alleged, 
these exceptions had grown in number and importance. Com- 
plainants averred, said the Commission, that these reduced 
lexas intrastate rates had brought about the alleged preju- 
dicial situation which made necessary their petition for further 
hearing. The Commission was asked to require the establish- 
ment and maintenance by the railroads of nonpreferential rates 
on intrastate shipments of cement in Texas. 

Reductions in intrastate rates were permitted by the Texas 
commission. About thirty of the so-called special reduced rates 
were instanced by complainants. Representative of the special 
rates was one of $14.50 a car from Atco, a suburb of Waco, to 
ndustries or locations at Waco which became effective February 
11, 1929. The normal scale III rate for such a movement, the 
Commission said, was 8 cents, or $40 a car, minimum 50,000 
pounds, the special rate resulting in a reduction of $25.50 a car. 
\ similar rate of $14.50 was cited as having been established 
on October 13, 1930, from Houston to Pierce Junction, Tex, 

The Commission said that for the most part these so-called 
special reduced rates were made to apply within a switching 
district, or within a single industrial or commercial community. 

On February 17, 1934, the report said, the Texas carriers 
sought and were granted authority by the Texas commission to 
modify the mileage scale, the modification to become effective 
July 1, 1934, and to expire at midnight, March 31, 1935. That 
scale ranged from 4 cents for hauls of 20 miles and less, to 
10.5 cents for hauls of from 70 to 75 miles. 

_ Complainants asserted that it was their understanding that 
a trucking of cement from Texas mills was discontinued prior 
to the time that that application was filed. They inferred that the 
cause for the establishment of the reduced rates was a 
t of certain Texas cement manufacturers that they would 
open their plants to motor truck transportation. The com- 
Dlainants took the position that under the cement industry code 
‘ fair competition the cement mills could be forced to trans- 
dort their products by rail rather than by truck. 
\fter reviewing the pertinent parts of the cement code the 
mmission said that in view of the seller’s unrestricted right, 
was its own conclusion, of election as to the mode of 
‘sportation by which his shipments should be moved, the 
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contention made by the complainants with respect to the code 


could be given but little weight. 
With respect with the compensatory nature of the reduced 


truck-compelled rates, the railroads pointed out that under the 


normal scale the rates on cement from Chanute, Kan., to des- 
tinations in Texas, for distances ranging from 299 to 407 miles, 


earned from 10.07 to 11.68 mills a ton-mile. The earnings under 


the truck-compelled rates ranged for the short distances from 
25.7 to 80 mills a ton-mile, they said. 

The Commission said that on cross-examination com- 
plainants’ principal witness admitted that if the Texas carriers 
had not reduced their intrastate rates, and the Texas shippers 
and consumers could have had their cement trucked at a cost 
not exceeding, and perhaps less than the rates the rail carriers 
actually established, the interstate shippers would not have been 
placed in any better position. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Electrical Machinery 


No. 26319, Electric Machinery Manufacturing Co. vs. C. B. 
& Q. et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Rate, mixed carload of 
electrical machinery, Minneapolis, Minn., to Bogalusa, La., ap 
plicable and not unreasonable. Shipment moved January 24, 
1933. It consisted of electric motors complete, electric motor gen- 
erator set complete, and electric motor switchboard parts, weigh- 
ing 69,500 pounds. The report said the articles considered, 
under the generic heading of “Electric Appliances,’ were rated, 
in carloads, class A and sixth class in the western and southern 
classifications, respectively. A combination rate of $1.41 a 100 
pounds, exclusive of emergency charges, composed of class A 
rate of 64 cents to St. Louis, Mo., and the sixth class rate of 
77 cents beyond was charged. Complainant contended that a 
combination rate of $1.185, composed of a commodity rate of 
34.5 cents on “Machinery, rolling mill and/or paper mill in- 
cluding * * * engines, electrical, and parts, generators, electrical, 
and engines, electrical, combined,” from Minneapolis to Peoria, 
Ill., and the sixth class rate of 84 cents beyond was applicable. 
The report said that the description last quoted, however, did 
not embrace electric motor switchboard parts, one of the con 
sidered articles, and that the rate charged was and is applicable. 
Reparation and a rate for the future based on the specific com- 
modity rate of $1.155 applicable on electrical appliances from 
Minneapolis to New Orleans were sought under the allegation 
of unreasonableness. 

Revolving Doors 


I. and S. No. 3977, classification ratings on revolving doors 
By division 3. Proposed increased classification ratings for 
revolving doors, in official, Illinois, and western classifications, 
found not justified. Suspended schedules ordered to be canceled 
and the proceeding discontinued. The carriers proposed to in- 
crease the ratings from third, any quantity, to second class. 
Commissioner Miller, dissenting, said he thought the record 
sufficient to support a finding that the proposed increase in less 
than carload ratings had been justified. 


Tomatoes 


No. 26169, Mark P. Jacobsen Co. vs. F. E. C. et al. By divi 
sion 3. Dismissed. Rates, tomatoes, in standard lug crates, 
carloads, Hallandale, Fla., to Detroit, Mich., and from Home 
stead, Fla., to Detroit and Flint, Mich., and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
not shown to have been unreasonable or in violation of the 
aggregate of the intermediates part of the interstate commerce 
act. Shipments were made between April 23 and 26, 1930. 


Berries 


I. and S. No. 3929, berries from, to, and between points in 
the south. By the Commission. Proposed rates, berries, fresh, 
carloads, in freight service, producing points in the south, other 
than in the Princess Anne, Va., Carolina and Florida districts, 
on the basis of column 72, to interstate destinations, not justi- 
fied. The Commission, however, said that the respondents had 
justified rates made 65 per cent of first class. It further said 
that the carriers might establish reasonable groups in connec- 
tion with this basis so as to be on the same average level as 
if made from point to point, provided these findings should not 
be construed as approving any fourth section departures not 
authorized in outstanding fourth section orders. Commissioner 
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Farrell, dissenting, said the proposed rates equal to 72 per 
cent of first class rates did not appear to be in excess of the 
maximum of reasonableness for this service in refrigerator cars. 
Commissioners Mahaffie and Miller concurred in the dissent. 
Livestock Weight Rule 

I. and S. No. 3982, feeding livestock in transit in western 
territory. By division 5. Proposed weight rule in Mountain- 
Pacific territory on transited shipments of livestock that moved 
to transit points on intrastate rates in amounts by the car, 
not justified. Suspended schedules ordered to be canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. The schedules found not justified pro- 
posed rates from origins to final destinations upon 110 per cent 
of the minima and the flat livestock rates from transit points 
to final destinations upon any additional weights. The rule 
was proposed for application ‘“‘when the rate to transit station 
is in dollars and cents per car and the actual weight of the 
shipment into the transit station is not obtained and furnished.” 
The effect of the suspended rule as described by the respondent, 
the report said, was to provide in instances where actual 
weights were not furnished by the shippers an estimated weight. 
In framing the rule, the Commission said, apparently the rail- 
roads assumed that shippers did or would load stocker and 
feeder cattle more heavily than was or would be safe. That 
assumption, it added, was not supported by the evidence. 

Honey Content 


I. and S. No. 3971, Honey from Rocky Mountain States to 
Western Trunk Line points. By division 5. Report by Com- 
missioner Porter. Proposal to limit the amount of honey which 
may be included in mixed carload shipments of honey and 
canned goods from Idaho and Utah to destinations in western 
trunk line territory when moving at the rates on canned goods, 
not justified. Suspended schedules ordered to be canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. Carriers propose to limit to 33%, per 
cent of the aggregate weight of the shipment, the amount of 
strained honey which might be included in the mixed carloads 
of honey and canned goods in carload shipments. The Com- 
mission found that the rates that would apply on honey as 
the result of the proposed schedules in some instances would 
be unreasonable and that therefore the proposed schedules had 
not been justified. That finding, Commissioner Porter said, 
was without prejudice to the establishment of a mixing rule 
such as that proposed when the rates on honey, in straight 
carloads, between the points involved, might be placed on a 
basis not in excess of rates made 35 per cent of first class 
rates constructed by the use of the formula stated in Covey- 
Ballard Motor Co..vs. A. & S., 174 I. C. C. 674. 

Iron and Steel Reparation 

No. 14993, Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs, A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By the Commission. Upon further hearing, amounts 
of reparation due complainants under the findings of unreason- 
ableness in Sinclair Crude Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 168 I. C. C. 449, 
determined and ordered to be paid not later than December 27. 
The Commission in that prior report found rates on iron and 
steel articles, in straight or mixed carloads, Chicago, IIl., St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo., and points basing thereon or taking 
arbitraries higher, to Wichita, Kan., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded column 35 rates prescribed or approved in the 
southwestern revision, minimum 36,000 pounds. 

Cement 

No. 21267, Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co. vs. A. G. S. 
et al. By division 5. Rates charged, cement, between June 1, 
1925, and April 14, 1928, Chattanooga, Tenn., to destinations in 
Florida, applicable except as to traffic over the Seaboard into 
and out of Jacksonville between August 20, 1926, and October 
25, 1927. The inapplicability was found in the southern factors 
named in the basis book. The Commission said that the applic- 
able factors were those named in a port tariff. Reparation 
awarded. Commissioner Farrell dissented, The complaint al- 
leged that the rates charged between June 1, 1925, and April 14, 
1928, were inapplicable and in violation of the aggregate-of-inter- 
mediates part of section 4. No joint rates being in effect charges 
were collected on the basis of combinations composed of a pro- 
portional of $2.70 a ton from Chattanooga to Jacksonville, plus 
proportional rates beyond named in a Florida basis book, treated 
by the so-called combination rule. Complainant contended that 
certain rates in the port tariff should have been used in lieu of 
those named in the basis book as factors beyond Jacksonville. 


Cabbage 


No. 22602, Bluefield Produce & Provision Co. vs. N. & W. 
et al., and a sub number, Same vs. Norfolk Southern et al. By 
the Commission. Upon reconsideration, findings in former report, 
201 I. C. C. 61, of unreasonableness as to rates, cabbage, Prim- 
rose, Gibsonia, and Jahnz, S. C., and Morehead City, N. C., to 
Bluefield, W. Va., supplemented by authorizing the complainant 
to submit, on Rule V statements, shipments moving pendente 
lite. Complainants sought a modification of the Commission’s 
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findings to the effect that they be authorized to prove, on Rule y 
statements, shipments which moved during the statutory periog 
and pendente lite. The Commission said there was authorit, 
for its now awarding reparation on shipments which moveg 
prior to the filing of the complaint and which were not ref; rred 
to either by general or specific language in those complaints 
Those shipments, it said, moved in 1928 and 1929 and were barreg 
by the statute. 
Coal Surcharges 


No. 25933, West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation vs. B, ¢ 
O. et al. By the Commission. Upon reconsideration, findings 
in prior report, 200 I. C. C, 179, that the maintenance and colle, 
tion of double emergency charges, in addition to the basic trans. 
portation rates, on coal, moving over rail-river-rail routes, mines 
in West Virginia to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Ohio, was not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, affirmed 
The Commission in this report said it was not in entire accord 
with the statement of division 5 as to the question presented 
in this case or its findings made in pursuance thereof. Division 5 
had said that the movement in this instance was not “throug! 
transportation” within the meaning of an authorization made }y 
the Commission in connection with the application of the su; 
charges provided in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, 178 I. C. ( 
539, and that therefore a surcharge on each of the rail mov 
ment was not unreasonable. The Commission in this report 
pointed out that the complainant by refusing to divulge wha: 
was paid the barge line for transportation on the Ohio River 
made it impossible for either the railroads or the Commissio) 
to consider the transportation charge as a whole, so as to reac! 
a conclusion as to whether the through charge was reasonabk 
or otherwise. Commissioner Farrell concurred. 


Polished Marble 


No. 26137, F. F. Attaway, doing business 
name of Atlanta Tile & Marble Co. vs. Southern et al., and 
sub number thereunder, Same vs. Same. By division 3. Dis 
missed. Rate, three carloads, polished marble, South Knoxvilk 
Extension, Tenn., to St. Petersburg, Fla., and one mixed carload 
sand-rubbed and polished marble, Knoxville, Tenn., to Salisbur) 
N. C., not unreasonable. Shipments from South Knoxville were 
made in September and October, 1932, and on the sand-rubbed 
and polished marble in January, 1932. The Commission said 
that as rates on the commodities involved would subsequently 
be established pursuant to findings in Consolidated Stone Cases 
200 I. C. C. 65, no finding for the future was needed in this cas« 


School Desks 


No. 26329, Irwin Seating Co. vs. Piedmont & Northern et al 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rate charged, two carloads, schoo! 
desks, Charlotte, N. C., to Grand Rapids, Mich., found inap- 
plicable. A rate of $1.025 was originally charged but defendants 
the Commission said, erroneously refunded $245.91 to the bas's 
of a rate of 74.5 cents. The applicable rate, the Commission 
said, was a combination of 92.5 cents, and the shipments were 
undercharged $158.08. The rate claimed was 74.5 cents. Thé 
Commission found the applicable rate not unreasonable. Ship- 
ment was made in January, 1931. 

Automobiles 

No. 26364, Lair Motor Co. vs. Michigan Central et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rate, automobiles, carloads, Detroit 
Mich., to Coffeyville, Kan., charged on shipments between Jal- 
uary 12 and August 29, 1929, not unreasonable. 

Wheat 

No. 26026, Henneman Grain & Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S.F 
et al. By the Commission. Upon reconsideration, finding i 
prior report, 200 I. C. C. 695, that the applicable rates on wheal, 
from Dougherty, Tex., to Amarillo, Tex., thence forwarded to 
Kansas City, Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn., were unreasonable, 
modified so that the new finding is that the applicable rates 0! 
65 and 82.5 cents were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded 40 and 57.5 cents, respectively, to Kansas City and 
Minneapolis; that there were outstanding undercharges, the 
collection of which was waived. Chairman Lee and Commis 
sioners Mahaffie and Miller dissented. In the original report 
division 3 found the rates unreasonable to the extent they e* 
ceeded 42 cents to Kansas City and 59.5 cents in Minneapolis 
Shipments were made in July, 1931. The complainant contended 
the rates were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 42 cents 
to Kansas City and 59.5 cents in Minneapolis. 

Bituminous Coal 

No. 26230, Clinchfield Coal Corporation vs. C. C. & O. el al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, bituminous coal, Clinchco, Va., 
to destinations in North Carolina and over interstate routes t0 
destinations in Virginia, not unduly prejudicial as alleged bY 
the complainant. The complainant asked for what it claimed 
would be nonprejudicial rates upon a basis not exceeding the 
rates from Clinch Valley No. 2 district. 
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CHARGES AT LOS ANGELES 


N a proposed report in No, 96, in re assembling and dis 
| tributing charge, embracing also No. 98, in re essembling and 
distributing charge—foreign and offshore commerce, Examiner 
Cc. B. Gray, of the Shipping Board Bureau of the Department 
of Commerce, has recommended a finding that collection of a 
separate charge for assembling and distributing intercoastal gen- 
eral cargo at Los Angeles and Long Beach, Calif., is unjust, un- 

asonable and unreasonably preferential and prejudicial. He 
recommended that intercoastal line respondents’ agreement 
establishing the charge be canceled. 

Examiner Gray explained that, on February 1, 1933, the 
Shipping Board approved an agreement for the establishment 
and maintenance of an assembling and distributing charge upon 

intercoastal cargo loaded into or discharged from vessels 
wned, operated, represented or controlled by the intercoastal 
steamship line respondents at the ports of Los Angeles and Long 
each, except bulk cargo handled directly between ship and 
irs placed on the “high line,” which he said was the name 

the railroad tracks on a wharf next to the water side to 
nable the placing of cars next to the ship or directly under the 
hip’s sling. Effective March 10, 1935, the charge under consider- 
ition was published in tariff No. 2-A-D of the Los Angeles Steam- 
hip Association which provided as follows: 





Pe etal 


Except on cargo handled direct to or from open railroad cars with 
tackle, on bulk oil moving direct between ship and railroad 
or pipeline and on bulk grain moving direct from ship to 
ir by gravity or otherwise through hopper built into car 
charge of 30 cents per ton of 2,000 Ibs. will be assessed 
cargo for use of terminal facilities, equipment and labor in- 
handling between ship’s tackle and pile on dock, including 
sorting, piling and breaking down. 
iinimum charge for any single shipment will be 1 cent. 


On petition of the Los Angeles Traffic Managers’ Confer- 
nee, the investigation was instituted. In Docket No. 98, in 
which the assembling and distributing charge on foreign and 
ffshore commerce at Los Angeles and Long Beach was attacked, 

» examiner said no evidence was presented and that the pro- 
eding should be discontinued. 

The examiner said that although respondents admitted it 
was their obligation to make proper delivery of the cargo, they 
irged that delivery beyond ship’s side was a separate operation, 
he cost of which should be borne by the cargo. He said the 
service for which the assembling and distributing charge on 
general cargo applied was necessary to effect orderly and expe- 

us delivery. From the record, said he, it was clear that 

charge was simply an additional charge arbitrarily imposed 
ind that it should be found unjust and unreasonable in violation 
of section 18 of the shipping act, 1916. Furthermore, said he, 
since shippers and receivers of intercoastal cargo at Los An- 
geles Harbor and Long Beach were in competition with those us- 
ing the port of San Francisco, the practice of respondents assess- 
hg the charge in issue at Los Angeles Harbor and Long Beach 
while not assessing it at San Francisco, resulted in prejudice 
ind preference in violation of section 16 of the act. 

Examiner Gray said that the Isthmian Steamship Company, 
cCormick Steamship Company and Pacific-Atlantic Steamship 
C mpany collected an assembling and distributing charge at 
ong Beach and that these and all other respondents, except the 
‘almar Steamship Corporation, collected a similar charge at 
10S Angeles Harbor in periods in which their tariffs failed to 
name a charge and that such charges were in violation of sec- 

2 of the intercoastal shipping act of 1935. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 26006, Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. 


Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner J. J. Williams. Rates, bitu- 
minous coal, mines in Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
Simla to interstate destinations in Delaware and on the eastern 


of Maryland and Virginia, proposed to be found unrea- 
le, to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 
the Clearfield and Cumberland-Piedmont-Meyersdale dis- 
to destinations on the Peninsula, $2.96 to Clayton, Del., 


ror 
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$3.09 to Chestertown, Md., and Dover, Del., $3.22 to Wyoming, 
Del., and Queen Anne, Md., and $3.47 to Salisbury, Md. 
Petroleum Products 


No. 26281, A. N. Christenson et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner John McChord. Dismissal proposed. Rates, petro- 
leum and its products, including low grade oil from the Arkansas 
City-Enid and the Tulsa-Coffeyville groups in Kansas and Okla- 
homa to destinations to Flagler, Lamar, La Junta, Limon and 
Vona, Colo., proposed to be found not unreasonable. The Com 
mission, the examiner said, had had the identical questoin 
presented in this complaint before it in other cases. He men- 
tioned Burkett & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., decided March 1, 1930, 
Jewel Co. vs. M. P., 152 I. C. C. 175, and Porter Oil Co. vs 
A. T. & S. F., 172 IL. C. C. 407, discussing them in connection 
with Petroleum and Its Products, 171 I. C. C. 381 and 174 1. C. C. 
745. 


Wheat, Flour and Shorts 


No. 26456, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. vs. N. C. & 
St. L. et al. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rates charged, wheat 
from Wiggins and Brush, Colo., milled at Denver, Colo., and 
reshipped as flour and shorts to Dickson, Tenn., proposed to be 
found applicable. Applicable factor, Metropolis, Ill., to Dickson, 
20.5 cents, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded a rate of 17 
cents applicable to Nashville, Tenn., a more distant point, in 
violation of section 4. Reparation of $28.44 proposed. 


Imported Newsprint Paper 


No. 26542, International Paper Sales Co., Inc., vs. Georgia 
Rail Road & Banking Co. et al. By Examiner Leland F. James. 
Dismissal proposed. Rate charged, eight rolls, imported news- 
print paper, constituting part of a mixed carload shipment, 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Atlanta, Ga., applicable and not unreason 
able. 

Agricultural Limestone and Dolomite 


No. 26477, American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. N. Y. 
N. H. & H. By Examiner J. P. McGrafh. Rates, agricultural 
limestone, Ashley Falls and Lee, Mass., and Canaan, Conn., to 
East Weymouth, Mass., proposed to be found unreasonable for 
the future to the extent they may exceed $2.30 a net ton from 
Lee, Ashley Falls and Canaan and unreasonable in the past to 
the extent they exceeded $2.65, plus a surcharge of 6 cents, prior 
to September 30, 1933, from Ashley Falls and Canaan and $2.65 
thereafter. Reparation to that basis recommended. The con 
signor billed the shipments as agricultural limestone and the 
rates applied were those named in the tariffs on agricultural 
limestone. The complainant contended the commodity was dolo- 
mite, a commodity used by steel makers, while the complainant 
used the ground limestone as a soil corrective. The complaint 
alleged undue prejudice by reason of rates of $1.30, Ashley 
Falls to East Hartford, and Bridgeport, Conn., and $1.85 to 
Lowell, Mass., where other fertilizer manufacturers receive a 
commodity akin to dolomite on the dolomite rates. The examiner 
said the question of the applicability of the dolomite rates to the 
commodity shipped to complainant’s competitors was not before 
the Commission in this case. But he said that the continued 
use of the terms dolomite and agricultural limestone would 
leave room for reasonable doubt as to the proper application of 
the dolomite rates. He said the Commission should find that 
the rate assailed from Ashley Falls, in its relation to the rates 
on dolomite from that point to Lowell, East Hartford and Bridge- 
port was and for the future would be unduly prejudicial to the 
complainant and unduly preferential of its competitors at the 
other points named to the extent it exceeds or may exceed the 
rate on dolomite to Lowell and to the extent it exceeds or may 
exceed the dolomite rates to East Hartford and Bridgeport by 
more than 55 cents a ton. Reparation on account of undue 
prejudice proposed to be denied, 

Bananas 

No. 26471, Blue Ridge Produce Co. et al. vs. D. L. & W. et al 
By Examiner Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
bananas, New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., 
to Roanoke, Va., not unreasonable. Shipments on which répara- 
tion was sought were made between December 10, 1931, and June 
23, 1932. Reparation and waiver of undercharges were sought. 

Farm Draintile 
No. 26501, Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
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Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rate, farm draintile, carloads, 
Columbus, Ga., to Sanford, Fla., applied on shipments between 
August 28, 1931, and February 25, 1932, proposed to be found 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 25 cents. Reparation 
of $107.80 awarded. The examiner said the rate was not unduly 
prejudicial. 


POTATOES FROM MAINE 


On argument, the Commission has affirmed findings in the 
former report, No. 25511, Maine Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ 
Association vs, Bangor & Aroostook, embracing also No. 25679, 
Town of Searsport, Me., et al. vs. Same, 195 I. C. C. 375, that 
rates on potatoes from points on the defendant’s line in Maine 
to Searsport, Me., for coastwise shipment, and certain practices 
and services of defendant in connection with such traffic at Sears- 
port, were not and are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
The proceeding was reopened for oral argument on petition of 
complainants. Chairman Lee and Commissioners Aitchison and 
Porter dissented. 


GEORGIA CLASS RATES 


The Commission has instituted a thirteenth section proceed- 
ing in No. 26699, class rates within the state of Georgia. The 
Atlantic Coast Line and other Georgia carriers filed a petition 
stating that the Georgia Public Service Commission by order 
issued July 21, 1934, required and now requires petitioners to 
establish and maintain a scale of intrastate class rates in 
Georgia which is lower than the scale of interstate class rates 
prescribed by the Commission for application on interstate traffic. 
The Commission will determine whether the intrastate class rates 
cause or will cause any undue or unreasonable advantage, prefer- 
ence, or prejudice as between persons or localities in intrastate 
commerce on the one hand and interstate or foreign commerce 
on the other hand, or any undue, unreasonable or unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate or foreign commerce, and also 
determine what rates, or what maximum or minimum, or maxi- 
mum and minimum, rates shall be prescribed thereafter to be 
charged in order to remove such advantage, preference, preju- 
dice or discrimination as may be found to exist. 


NEW WATER LINE SERVICE TO CUBA 


Approval has been given by the Commission, division 4, to 
a new over-night all the year service between Miami, Fla., and 
Havana, Cuba, by the Peninsular and Occidental Steamship 
Company, in Finance No. 26567, application of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. et al. under provisions of section 5 
of the interstate commerce act, relative to Peninsular & Occi- 
dental Steamship Co. The steamship line company’s stock is 
owned by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Florida East Coast 
Railway Co. No one appeared in opposition to the application. 

At present the steamship company is operating a passenger 
and freight service, with one ship, between Port Tampa, Fia., 
and Havana via Key West. At one time it operated a service 
between Miami and Nassau. At present two of its ships are 
laid up. The proposal is to use one of the two idle ships in 
the new service, the other being held in reserve. The plan is 
to develop a service for package freight, tourists and their 
automobiles to and from Cuba. Heavy freight is handled for 
the companies to and from Cuba by their Havana-Key West 
car ferry service. 

The Commission found that the proposed service would 
compete with the railroads which controlled the water carrier 
but that it would be operated in the interest of the public, 
would be of advantage to the convenience and commerce of the 
people, and would neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce compe- 
tition on the route by water under consideration and should be 
authorized. 

In accordance with the statutory requirement the Commis- 
sion said that all rates, fares, schedules and practices applicable 
to the movement by the steamship company must be filed with 
it in accordance with the rules and regulations of the Com- 
mission. 

The present service of the company was authorized by 
the Commission in P. & O. S. S. Co., 37 I. C. C. 432 and 38 
I. C. C. 662. 





Cc. & 0. ABANDONMENT 

In Finance No. 10139, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
abandonment, the Commission by division 4 has issued a cer- 
tificate, effective on and after January 1, 1935, permitting the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to abandon a branch of railroad in Lewis 
and Carter counties, Ky., sometimes called the Carter branch, 
extending from Garrison to Carter, 19.74 miles, Local limestone 
and timber interests, commercial organizations of Ashland, Car- 
ter, and Grayson, Ky., the Coleman Construction Co., the Louis- 
ville Fire Brick Works, Inc., and the North American Refractor- 
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ies Co. opposed the application. The applicant contended that 
in the five years 1928-32 direct operating expenses and taxes ey. 
ceeded system revenues from the branch line traffic by $4,789 
a year. In the three years 1928-30 there Was a net excess of 
revenues amounting to nearly $11,000, but, in the two years fo}. 
lowing a total loss of nearly $35,000. A C, & O. witness estimated 
that the future operation of the branch would result in annua! 
out-of-pocket losses of $27,676. 

“Use of the Carter branch has declined materially since 
1930, with resultant mounting losses to the applicant’s system,’ 
said the Commission, adding that the record showed no prospect 
of traffic warranting the substantial expenditure shown to be 
necessary to restore the line for permanent operation. It was 
stated that the cost of rehabilitating the line was estimated at 
nearly $45,000. Such rehabilitation and continued operation of 
the branch would oppose an undue burden on interestate com 
merce, said the Commission. 


MINNESOTA ABANDONMENT 


In a report on further hearing, the Commission, in Finances 
No. 9782, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway (o 
abandonment, has affirmed, as to the part of the line between 
Luverne and Ash Creek, Minn., the original finding by division 
4, 193 I. C. C. 485, permitting abandonment of the branch ling 
in Rock county, Minn., and Lyon county, Ia. Division 4 author 
ized the applicant to abandon its Doon branch extending from 
Luverne, Minn., to Doon, Ia., 27.63 miles. From Doon north 
ward to Ash Creek Minn., about 20 miles, the line has been 
taken up, according to the report, but abandonment of the re. 
maining portion from Ash Creek to Luverne was stayed by inter- 
vening action. On February 20, 1934, the proceeding was re 
opened for further hearing in so far as it related to abandonment 
of the Ash Creek-Luverne segment, on petition of the Ash Creek 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., and the E. A. Brown Co. 

Dissenting, Chairman Lee said the abandonment of the only 
railroad in a community was a very serious matter to shippers, 
and especially to people who had invested their money in ware. 
houses and other industries dependent on rail service. He be 
lieved the line in question should be retained in operation for a 
reasonable time without prejudice to renewal of the application 
at end of such time. Commissioners Aitchison and Splawn noted 
dissents. 








UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 10581, granting authority to the 
Prescott and Northwestern Railroad Company to extend the maturit 
date of $75,000 of first-mortgage 6-per cent gold bonds for two years 
from October 1, 1934, with interest during the period of extension at 
a rate not exceeding 6 per cent per annum, approved. 

Second supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 9630, granting 
authority to the Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad Company t 
pledge with the Railroad Credit Corporation as collateral security for 
a loan of $200,000 and for any indebtedness heretofore or hereafter 
owing to that corporation not exceeding $684,000 of first-mortgage 
gold bonds, series C, now pledged with that corporation for a loar 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10608, granting authority (1) 
issue at par not exceeding $15,000 of promissory notes and (2) to as- 
sume obligation and liability, as lessee and guarantor, in respect of 
not exceeding $32,500 of Missouri Southern Railroad equipment-trust 
certificates of 1934, to be issued by the St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany, as trustee, and sold at par; all in connection with the procure- 
ment of a Diesel-electric locomotive, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10195, permitting the El Pas 
& Northeastern Railway Company to abandon, and the Southern Pa- 
cific Company, lessee, to abandon operation of, a branch line of rail- 
road in Otero County, N. Mex., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10589, permitting the Lehis! 
& New England Railroad Company to abandon a branch line of rail- 
road in Lehigh and Northampton Counties, Pa., approved 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10685. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. and Ten- 
nessee Western Railroad Co. ask approval of contract for operation 
by L. & N. of line of the Tennessee Western extending from Iron 
City to Collinwood, Tenn., 16.64 miles. The line ‘has been operated 
under contract by the L. & N. since Nov. 13, 1913, that contract hav- 
ing expired Nov. 13, 1933. Applicants have agreed on terms of con- 
tract to cover operation for five years from Nov. 13, 1933. 

Finance No. 10638. L. W. Baldwin and Guy A. Thompson, trus- 
tees, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., ask authority to abandon 5.4 miles 
of line between Lake City Junction and Masso Spur, Mo, 

Finance No. 10639. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co. ask authorit) 
to issue and sell not to exceed $2,000,000 of consolidated refunding 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds, to issue and exchange for 5 per cent 
bonds now outstanding not to exceed $3,176,000 of consolidated re- 
funding mortgage bonds and to issue not exceeding 98,344 shares of 
common capital stock, par value $50 a share, to be used solely for 
issue in exchange for and conversion of $5,176,000 of convertible re- 
funding mortgage bonds when, as and if the same are surrendered 
for conversion into common capital stock. 

Finance No. 10640. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue and pledge $4,428,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds, series E, and to issue, sell or exchange 
$2,214,000 of general mortgage 4% per cent bonds or interest-bearing 
interim certificates. The issue of $4,428,000 of bonds is to be in con- 
nection with retirement and refinancing of maturities January 1, 
1935, consisting of $3,900,000 of Iowa, Minnesota & Northwestern Rat 3 
way Co. first mortgage 3% per cent bonds and of $528,000 of Minne- 
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ta & South Dakota Railway Co. first mortgage 3% per cent bonds. 
The ssue of $2,214,000 of bonds is to be in connection with retirement 
nancing of the aforesaid two issues of outstanding underlying 
said general mortgage bonds and interest-bearing interim cer- 
s in lieu of same to be exchanged for said outstanding under- 
onds to the extent of 50 per cent of the total amount thereof 
ling under a refinancing plan. 

finance No. 10641. The Christie & Eastern Railway Co., asks 
uth ~ity to abandon its line from Peason to Sandel, La., 11.5 miles. 


PLAN FOR M. & ST. L. 


Chairman Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
has written letters to officers of the Chicago & North Western, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Milwaukee, the Rock Island, 
Great Northern, Illinois Central, Northern Pacific, and Wabash, 
cyggesting that those roads buy parts of the Minneapolis & St. 
1 ouis that would fit into the respective systems and thus dispose 
of the M. & St. L. property. The chairman offered aid of the 
RFC in financing such a distribution of the M. & St. L. property, 


which has been in receivership for a number of years. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Chicago & North Western, in Finance No. 10637, has 
asked the Commission to approve a loan to it from the R. F.C. 
of $7,415,000 to reimburse its treasury for taxes due in October, 
November and December amounting to $2,558,000; for its share 
f the Wisconsin emergency program of highway construction, 
$230,000; and for audited vouchers, $4,627,000. 

As security for the loan the company offers all the collateral 
heretofore pledged and to be pledged for the recently author- 
ized loan from the R. F. C. and $13,500,000 of first and refunding 
§ per cent mortgage bonds. The par value of the securities 
now pledged is $102,803,800, which, on August 25, had a market 
value of $61,782,904. 

Including a loan of $7,357,000 approved at the end of Sep- 
tember, the unpaid balance of loans by the carrier, from the 
R. F. C., its application shows, is $47,441,133. In addition it 
owes $1,914,605 to the Railroad Credit Corporation. 

The Denver & Salt Lake Western Railroad Co., in an appli- 
cation in Finance No. 10634, has asked the Commission to 
approve a loan to it from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion of $3,182,150 for three years to provide money for the 








and/or the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., owner 
of all of applicant’s stock, of 20,530 shares of capital stock 
and/or voting trugt certificates of the Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
way Co. tendered or to be tendered to the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western for purchase under orders of the Commission in 
Finance No. 8070. The applicant explained that it was the 
wner of the Dotsero cut-off between Orestod and Dotsero, Colo., 
and that carrier operations thereon were conducted under tariffs 
fled by the Denver & Rio Grande Western under lease of 
June 22, 1931. In Finance No. 8070 the Commission required 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western to purchase at $155 a share 
all the outstanding minority stock of the Denver & Salt Lake. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western has received loans from the 
R. F. C. totaling $7,581,000. 

In Finance No. 10642, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. asks the 
approval of the Commission of a loan of $5,000,000 from the 
RFC to pay a portion of taxes, interest and other obligations 
jue on or before May 1, 1935. Interest, taxes and principal on 
equipment trusts amount to $6,308,964. Contingent liabilities 
listed by the company in its application amount to $1,278,000. 
Other obligations listed by the company total $6,569,577, con- 
sisting of loan maturities falling due, $2,400,000, on October 16, 
$1,600,000 on the same date to J. P. Morgan & Co., $1,159,000 
to the Railroad Credit Corporation in February, March and 
April, and $1,600,000 to the RFC on April 29, 1985.°'The company 
also lists its liabilities to the RFC and PWA, $5,500,000 to the 
former and $2,600,000 to the latter. 

_ As security for the additional loan the company suggests 
that the RFC consider the high ratio of security already pledged 
for Other loans, totaling $18,000,000, or 235 per cent of the so 
Secured loans. It also lists other securities owned by it and 
available as security. It says that it may be able to obtain a 
bank loan of $500,000, in the event of its procuring of which it 
will reduce its application. 

_ In Finance No. 10643, Litchfield & Madison asks the Com- 
Mission’s approval of a loan of $883,575 from the RFC to be 
applic d on the payment of the principle of a 5 per cent $1,000,000 
irst mortgage, on which $945,000 of gold bonds are outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public. As security it offers the pledge 
of $945,000 of first mortgage sinking fund bonds. The company 
Vas not able to obtain the consent of holders of bonds to re- 
finance the issue which will mature on November 1. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10337, Inter- 
arate Railroad Co. public works improvement, upon supplemental 
“pplication of the ca‘rier mentioned, has approved use of an 
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expended balance of $15,000 in making heavy repairs to 50 steel 
coal cars. The Commission, in the original report in this docket, 
approved a loan from the PWA of $250,000 for the making of 
heavy repairs to 500 steel coal cars. It was found that the 
repairs could be made for $235,000, leaving a balance now 
authorized to be spent on 50 additional cars. 


PORT RELATIONSHIPS ON COAL 


The Commission, in No. 26700, coal to Philadelphia and 
within the Delaware capes, on petition of the lines that carry 
coal to the Hampton Roads ports for transshipment, has insti- 
tuted an inquiry, under the thirteenth section, into the reduced 
eastbound intrastate rates on coal required by the Pennsylvania 
commission, The reduced rates became operative July 1, in ac- 
cordance with an order of the Pennsylvania commission dated 
March 6. All carriers participating in the transportation have 
been made respondents. The inquiry has been set for hearing in 
the rooms of the Pennsylvania commission on November 21, by 
Examiner Esch at Harrisburg, Pa. 

Keen competition between the railroads serving Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, on the one hand, and the lines carrying coal to 
the Hampton Roads ports, on the other, accounts for the petition 
of the Hampton Roads lines. A very large tonnage of coal moves 
through the ports. The order of the Pennsylvania commission 
had the effect of disrupting the interstate relationships between 
the two sets of ports. 

Carriers serving the two sets of ports publish rates for 
three sets of deliveries: (a) for track delivery, track delivery 
rates applying on all coal for direct delivery in cars on con- 
sumers’ plants; (b) for inside-the-capes delivery, rates of that 
sort applying on coal transshipped into vessels destined to points 
within the Delaware and Chesapeake bay capes, uniformly 25 
cents a ton lower than the track delivery rates, a relationship 
that has long been maintained; and (c) for outside-the-capes 
delivery. Related transshipment rates are also published to 
New York harbor points but they are not among the rates that 
have been changed. 

In their petition for an investigation into the matter the 
Hampton Roads lines said that while there had been no fixed 
differential relationships between the outside-the-capes rates to 
Hampton Roads, on the one hand, and the inside-the-capes rates 
to Philadelphia or the track delivery rates from the northern 
coal producing districts to Philadelphia, on the other hand, the 
existing differences had been maintained and had remained con- 
stant for a number of years and had resulted in a keen com- 
petitive relationship between the southern and the northern 
producing districts which was jealously regarded, so that a 
reduction in either set of rates could not be independently made 
without adversely affecting the movement of coal on the other 
set of rates. The competitive influences which had resulted in 
the spreads or differences, evidenced by the “present nicely bal- 
anced adjustments,” they added, “will also in all probability 
serve to maintain them, regardless of the rate level.” 

A reduction of 13 cents a ton in an intrastate rate was 
ordered by the Pennsylvania commission, its desire being to 
restore the parity that had existed between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, before the Commission destroyed it by its decision 
in Eastern Bituminous Coal Investigation, 140 I. C. C. 3. 

“In substance,” said the Hampton Roads lines in their peti- 
tion, “this is to say that the Commission’s report and findings 
in the Eastern Bituminous Coal Investigation, supra, which spe- 
cifically approved the relation between the transshipment rates 
to Hampton Roads ports as compared with Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia are to be set aside by the action of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission and this, notwithstanding this Com- 
mission found that there was no impropriety or unlawfulness 
in the relation of these transshipment rates and specifically pre- 
scribed a different and lower rate to Baltimore than to Phila- 
delphia.” . 

In further illumination of their position with respect to the 
rate situation the Hampton Roads lines said, “They say (refer- 
ring to the Philadelphia lines) they have not been able to 
protect themselves from the effect of the action of the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania; and yet they expect the 
lines serving Hampton Roads to resist the same kind of com- 
petitive demands and protect an increased spread of 13 cents 
as between the Hampton Roads outside-the-capes rates and the 
Philadelphia inside-the-capes rates, requiring the southern pro- 
ducers to be at an absolute disadvantage in total transportation 
costs to a typical point of 52 cents per long ton.” 

In defense of their adjustment the northern lines said that 
in proposing to put interstate destinations within the Delaware 
capes on a rate equality with Pennsylvania destinations, that is, 
in extending the influence of the reduction to Philadelphia re- 
quired by the Pennsylvania commission, to points outside of 
Pennsylvania, on the basis of 25 cents less than the track-deliv- 
ery rates to Philadelphia they were conforming to past practice 
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of the carriers serving Philadelphia, Baltimore and Hampton 
Roads, and with the repeated expression of Commission approval. 
In their opinion they said there was no occasion whatsoever 
for any changes in the tidewater rates from Pocahontas fields, 
following the establishment of the rates proposed by them for 
destinations outside of Pennsylvania related to the Philadelphia 
adjustment, 

The northern lines have contended, in a 
that the adjustment between the northern 
Roads ports had favored the latter. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Birmingham Traffic Bureau vs, St Order of 
in so far a it reopened the proceeding is vacated and 


number of 
and the Hampton 


cases, 


No, 15226, L.-S. F 
June 10, 1929, 
set aside 

No. 21889, Southeastern Plate Glas eo. '% St L.-S. F. et al 
Order of February 17, 1934, entered herein which requires maintenance 
of a rate of 76.5 cents on plate glass, in carloads, from Crystal Cit 
Mo., to Montgomery, Ala., vacated and set aside 

No. 22823, F. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and case 
therewith, Kastern Fertilizer cases Petition of New York 
State Farm Bureau Federal et al., for reconsideration and reargcu 
ment, petition of Inland Fertilizer Association for reconsideration and 
reargument, petition of Olds & Whipple, Inec., et al. for reconsideration, 
denied and motion of American Agricultural Chemical Co. et al., con 
tained in their answer to the first above mentioned petition overruled 

No. 23004, American Fruit Growers, Inc., of Illinois et al. vs \ 
G. S. et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing on Commission 
own motion on the issue of the applicability of the rates charged, and 
proceeding assigned for further hearing at such time and place as the 
Commission may hereafter direct, for the purpose of determining the 
amount of reparation due the complainants and interveners under the 
findings 

No. 23621, Sub. 1, Consolidated 
Supplemental petition of 
and/or reargument denied 

No. 24486, and Sub. 1, Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et al 
vs. A. C. & Y,. et al. and No, 25184, George Thompson et al. \ B. & O 
et al. Petition of complainants in No, 24486 and Sub. 1, to reopen, re 
hear, reconsider and modify findings in report of July 9, 1934, 
tition of complainants in No, 25184 for 
to reparation and rates for the 

No. 24768, Mitchelhill Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al 
ff defendants for reconsideration denied 

No. 25545, In the matter of application of Union 
et al. approval of pooling of certain 
for reargument and reconsideration 

No. 25675, Booth & Olson, Inc., vs. C. M. St. P. & P 
defendants for reconsideration and reargument before 
mission denied 

No, 25909, T. W 
Petition of 
sideration denied 

No. 25999, J. Kk. Corcoran et al. vs GS oo i Petition of de 
fendants for reconsideration denied 

No. 26080, Northeast Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. C. & O. Proceed 
ing reopened for reargument and reconsideration, and Attorney Gen 
eral of Commonwealth of Kentucky permitted to intervene 

No. 26110, White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. C. & N. W. et al 
Second petition of complainant for reopening and reconsideration by 
entire Commission on question of reparation denied 

No, 26127, Hygrade Products Corporation vs. B. & O. et al 
Petition of complainant for reconsideration denied 

No, 26684, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. G. S. et al 
troleum Corporation of Louisiana and Pan American 
poration permitted to intervene 

No. 26643, Mexican Petroleum Corporation of La Inc., et al. v 
\. G. S. et al., No, 26635, The Texas Co. vs. C. & G. et al., and No. 
26599, Standard Oil Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. The Spartan Refining 
Co., Ine permitted to intervene 

Finance No. 10053, Application California & 
plication dismissed without prejudice 

No. 6606, Southern Pacific Co.'s ownership of Atlantic Steamship 
Lines Proceeding reopened for purpose of taking testimony upon 
propriety of granting the permission sought by said application, and 
proceeding in so far as it is reopened is set for hearing at the office 
of the Commission, Washington, D. C., October 16, before Examiner 
Hoy The State Port Authority of Virginia, David Pender Grocery 
Co., Southern Grocery Stores, Inc,, Anderson Clayton & Co., The 
Schumacher Co., American Maid Flour Mills, Peden Iron & Steel Co,, 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Co., San Antonio Ma 
chine & Supply Co., A. B. Frank Co., Sweeney & Co., Bewley Mills, 
Kimbell Milling Co., Inc Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., Wil 
mington Port-Traffic Association, Inc., North Carolina Traffic League, 
Ine., Norfolk-Port-Traffic Commission, Jefferson Island Salt Co., Inc 
State Corporation Commission of Virginia, Myles Salt Co., Ltd., Traf 
fic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce, American Pigment 
Corporation, Piedmont Label Co., Blue Ridge Tale Co., and the Dan 
ville Chamber of Commerce have been permitted to intervene herein 

No. 11243, Charles Boldt Glass Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
lL. & N. et al Petition of certain defendants for modification of the 
order denied 

No. 24633, Vineland Farmers’ 
tee et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
reconsideration denied. 

No. 24804, Fairmont Glass Works, Inc., vs. C. C. C 
Second petition of complainant for reopening 
ification of report denied 

No, 25407 and sub. 1, Reed & 
25922, Capital Construction Co. vs. C. B. & 
tition of complainants for argument before and 
tire Commission denied 

No, 25418, Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, Inc., et 
al. vs. A. & R. et al Petition of defendants for reconsideration denied 

No. 25522, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co, vs. C. B. & Q. et al 
Petition of complainant for reconsideration on record denied 

No. 25721, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. B. & O. et al 
No. 25724, Liquid Carbonic Corporation vs. D. L. & W. et al 
plainants’ petition for reopening and/or reargument and reconsidera 
tion denied 


Rendering Co. vs A. V. et al 
complainant for reopening, reconsideration 


and pe 
rehearing and reargument as 
future denied 

Petition 


Detroit 


reopened 


Belt of 

revenues Proceeding 
Petition of 

entire Cor 


Kent, receiver, Roseland Box Co Inc., \ . 


et al complainant for reopening, rehearing and recon 


Food 


Mexican Pe 
Petroleum Cor 


Oregon Coast Ap- 


Exchange, Joseph L. Hadsell, Trus 
Fourth petition of defendants for 


, & St. L. et al 
reconsideration and mod 


2., and No, 
and several pe 
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and 
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No. 25764, Hygrade Food 
et al Petition of complainants for re 
argument denied 

No. 25847, Trinity Packages Sales Co. vs, T 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration, either by 
tire Commission, denied 

No. 25859, Lorenz Co. et al. vs. G. N, et al 
for reconsideration denied 

No. 25930, General Motors Corporation vs: 
tition of complainant for reargument denied 

No. 25943, Adolph Gobel, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al 
plainant for reconsideration denied 

No, 26040, Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. vs, 
et al. Petition of defendants for reconsideration by 
fore entire Commission denied 

No, 26122, Iron City Produce Co., Inc., vs. A. ¢ 
tition of defendants for reconsideration denied 

No. 26185, Globe Oil & Refining Co, vs a. = & &-8. 
tition of complainant for rehearing or reargument denied 

No. 26208, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, on behalf 
liton Cotton Oil Co, et al. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al Petition 
plainant for reconsideration denied 

No, 26212, T. W. Kent, receiver, Roseland 
et al Petition of complainant for rehearing 
nied 

No. 26637, Paper Stock Co. vs 
Products Co,., In permitted to intervens 

No, 14701, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. & V. et al. Order 
herein on August 11, 1925, as subsequently modified, is further 
fied so as to permit defendants to cancel rates on commoditis rar 
by item 85, 90, 105, 110, 115, 120 and 125 on pages 10 and 11 
W L. Tariffs No. 138-C, I. ¢ C, 2592 (Johanson) and items lf 
and 175, on page 12, 13 and 14 of S. W. L. Tariff No. 136-C, I. ¢ 
592 (Johanson) 

No, 19191, Birch Valley Lumber Co. vs 
Railroad et al., and cases grouped therewith 
31, 1934, filed on behalf of carriers by steam 
tory de rnated ‘“‘petition for reopening cases in which there are 
standing order affecting rates on lumber within official ter 
and consolidation of the same with related proceedings, together 
any additional relief that may be appropriate to avoid a mult 
of action denied, 

No. 20939, Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. 8. A. L. Fifth petition 
plainant for reopening and reconsideration, denied 

No. 26152 and Sups 1, 3 and 4. Grand Island Live 
sion Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al Request by counsel for « 
ants and by intervener Nebraska State Railway Commi 
argument before entire Commission, denied 

No. 23533, Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co, \V LL. & N. E 
Part of second ordering paragraph of said order of September 
1931, beginning with the words “and thereafter to maintain’ is 1 
fied to read as follows: ‘“‘And thereafter to maintain and apply 
transportation of anthracite prepared sizes, in carload 
the Pennsyivania anthracite region to Franklin Park Ma 
which shall not exceed by more than 15 cents per long ton, t 
contemporaneously applicable from the same origins to River M 

Railway Labor Act Docket No. 2, Sacramento Northern, Railway 
Labor Act Docket No. 3, Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern, and Ra 
way Labor Act Docket No. 1, Texas Electric Railroad Retire 
Board permitted to intervene 

Finance No. 10338, Interstate Railroad equipment trust certifi 
serie F. Supplemental application requesting authority to enter 
an appropriate agreement with Provident Trust Cr amending 8S 
ule C of the trust agreement dated April 2, 1934, 80 as to ine 
additional oal cars in said schedule dismissed 

Finance No. 10416, Aberdeen & Rockfish construction. Time fs 
in certificate within which the Aberdeen & Rockfish shall comme 
and complete the construction of the extension therein authorizes 
extended to December 1, 1934, and February 28, 1935, respective 

Fourth Section Application No, 14513, Rates via Lake Ste 
Lines and other differential routes Petition dated March 21, 1934 
carrie! partic to that application for modification of fourth sect 
order No entered therein, denied ifficient justificatior 
having been shown 

No. 6606, Southern Pacific Co.'s ownership of Atlanti 
Lines Harris County Houston Ship Channel Navigation District 
G. Wilson Corporation, and American Tobacco Co, permitted 
tervene 

No. 13014, Lehigh Lime Co. vs 2. <a Bo ie ie 
from Eastern trunk line points to Pittsburgh, Pa Youngstow! 
and related points, and No, 16170 and Sub. 1, Eastern Lime Mar 
turers Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. & B. B. et al The first, sect 
and third ordering paragraphs of the order entered in 16170 and lt 
Sub. Ne 1. on May 10, 1926, are vacated and set aside; the ordé 
tered in 13014, 16170, 16170 (Sub. No. 1), and in I. & 8S. Docket 20% 
October 1926, by which substitution was made for the fifth paras! 
on page (III) of the order of December 21, 1923, in 13014, and the fourt! 
paragraph on pages (1) and (II) of the order of December 13, 1924 
I. & S. Docket 2096, vacated and set aside; and, the fifth par 
on page (III) of the said order of December 21, 1923, in 13014, 
fourth paragraph on pages (1) and (II) of the said order of De 
13, 1924, in I & S Docket 2096, are vacated and set aside 


No. 24402, Farm Seed Association of North 
A, =F & 8. FF. ot Bi Supplemental petition of defendants 
sideration, rehearing ‘or modification of reparation order det 
view of Division 3 agreeing to issue a corrected order as to repara 

No, 26628, Kansas City Fuel Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 8S, F. et! 
Sinclair Refining Co. permitted to intervene 

No. 26635, The Texas Co. vs. C. & G. et al., 
troleum Co. of La., Inc., et al. vs. A. G. S. et al., 
clair Refining Co, vs. A. G. 8S. et al. Gulf Refining Co 
intervene 


No. 26630, and Sub. 1, Wisconsin Paper & Pulp 
Trafllk Association vs A. A. et al New England 
Traffic Association permitted to intervene 

No. 26630, Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ 
ciation et al. vs. A A. et al International Paper Co 
intervene 

Ex Parte No. 96, Through 
Waterways Corporation and other common carriers. 
of orders of April 8, 1929, and February 14, 1931, herein, as 
are further postponed until April 25, 1935 

No. 26698, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et 
ternational Paper Co. permitted to intervene 


Products Corporation et al, vs. A. & 
onsideration, rehearing 


& N. O. et al 
division 5 or t 
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Petition 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





OOOO On 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Ordinance excluding all 
mmercial vehicles from highway within city held legitimate 
exercise of police power, not unconstitutional as depriving one 
engaged in interstate commerce of equal protection of laws, nor 
is unlawfully interfering with interstate commerce (Const. U. S. 
Amend, 14) (Garneau vs. Eggers, 174 Atl. Rep. 250.) 
Regulation of all commercial vehicles on particular streets, 
to their complete exclusion therefrom, when deemed neces 
in public interest, is within police power delegated to mu 
alities, and drastic quality of regulation does not authorize 
rt to substitute its judgment for municipality’s as to best 
inner of curing traffic evils in specified area, where regulation 
ears direct relationship to public safety and is reasonable 


Contribution from federal government, under Federal Aid 
Road Act, to cost of public highway running through city, held 

n absence of legislation by Congress, to prevent city from 
iopting ordinance regulating traffic on such highway for public 
afety and welfare (23 USCA, Sec. 1 et seq.).—Ibid. 

Vehicular Traffic Act empowered city to enact ordinance 
‘cluding commercial vehicles from congested highway with 
gest accident experience in state, where grade of highway 
juced speed of slow-moving commercial trucks, with result 
it they were continuously being overtaken by fast-moving 
mmercial trucks, which turned out beyond center of road, 
eating constant menace to on-coming traffic (Comp. St. Supp 

Sec, 179—715R (1601) et seq., and Secs. 179——715R (1601), 

T15R (1602)) Ibid 

Ordinance excluding commercial vehicles, 

ize, or speed, from highway within corporate limits of 
Ra ty, held not unreasonable nor discriminatory, where indica 
t were that such vehicles were largely responsible for ex 
e number of accidents on highway, and effect of ordinance 
merely to reroute commercial vehicles to safer highway 

te half a mile longer Ibid 


regardless of 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 
‘he Supreme Court of the United States at its session Octo 
er § announced action taken by it on appeals and petitions for 
writs of certiorari in a number of cases involving transportation. 
noted probable jurisdiction of the following cases, indicating 
ild review them 


United State of America et al ippellant \ BR. & O 
C7] ippeal from the district court of the United States for 
hern district of Ohi Suit by 0 railroads attacking order 
sion in Ne 24050 prescribing that steam locomotive built 
\ 1 1933, should be equipped with power-operated reverse 
Order annulled by lower ourt 
79, United States of America et al., appellants, vs. Chicago 
' St. Paul & Pacific Raltlroad Co, et al On appeal from 
t court of the United State for the eastern district of 
Suit by carrier to annul order of Commission in L & 8 
from Indiana to Illinois, 197 I. C. C, 24f aoe te GU. 4 609 
rt et aside order 
i4 Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co appellant, v State 
la et al On appeal from the district court of the United 
the northern district of Georgia No 45 State of 
ippellants, vs. United States et al On appeal from 
t court of the United States for the northern district of 
These cases involve rates on log between Florida point 
Cap Fear Railway Inc appellant, Vv United States 
ppeal from the district court of the United States for the 
trict of Virginia Suit to annul order of Commission in 
t , A. CG. L. vs. Cape Fear Railways, establishing division of 


Order upheld by lower court 
+ Petitions for writs of certiorari to bring the cases referred 
ore the Supreme Court for review Were granted in the 


cases: 
P : 1, The United States of America ex rel. Chicago Great 
ve Railroad Co. and the Kansas City Southern Railway Co., 
\ss I Vs Interstate Commerce Commission et al To the 
it states Circuit Court of Appeals for the, District of Columbia, 


e involves litigation as to terminal property in Kansas City 
i l Guy T Helvering, commissioner of internal revenue 
date f vs. Union Pacific To the United States Circuit Court of 
led for the second circuit Income tax case 

0, Norman C, Norman, pétitioner, vs. B. & O To the 

Court of the state of New York Petitioner demands pay 


sold of intere:t.on Baltimore & Ohio gold bond bringing 
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in issue the validity of Public Resolution No. 10 of the Seventy-third 
Congres taking the United Stats off the gold standard 


Petitions for writs of certiorari were denied in the follow 


ing Cases: 


No. 308, Texa Steel Co., petitioner, v Missouri-Kansas-Texa 
Railroad Co Petitioner attacked transit regulation on iron and 
teel article 

No. 205, Carrollton Excelsior & Ftel Co., Ltd petitioner \ 
New Orleans Northeastern Petitioner assailed rate on excelsior 

No. 168, Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey, petitioner, v New 
Jersey State Tax Department Tax case 

No. 59, Chicago North Western, petitioner, Wileox C« et al 
Involved an attack on tariff naming rate on sand and grave 

No. 50, Union Pacifi petitioner, v Guy T. Helverins omm 
sioner of internal revenue Income tax casé 

No. 83, Great Lake Transit Corporation, petitioner Norrin 
Grain Co Involved damage to cargo of corn 


The court denied a petition for rehearing in No. 787, Illinois 
Commerce Commission et al. vs. U. S. et al., the Chicago switch 
ing rates case. 


ELKINS ACT FINES 


Information has been received by the Commission’s Bureau 
of Inquiry, from United States Attorney Garnett at Washing 
ton, D. C., says a Commission statement, that the defendant 
in the case of U. S. vs. Leventhal & Oxenburg, Inc., entered a 
plea of guilty on October 5 to two counts of a 5-count indict 
ment charging it with having unlawfully accepted concessions 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad in violation of the Elkins act 
through the device of free rentals for certain wholesale store 
buildings on Water Street, southwest, alleged to be owned by 
the carrier’s subsidiary and leased to the defendant. The court 
assessed a total fine of $2,000, and a nolle prosequi was entered 
as to the remaining three counts 

The Commission has been advised, says a statement by it 
that on October 3 the East Tennessee & Western North Caro 
lina Railroad Co. entered a plea of guilty in the federal court 
at Greenville, Tenn., to one count of the indictment against it 
charging violations of the Elkins act in holding company coal 
short of billed destination and was fined $1,000 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Having found it impossible to dispose of the controversy 
about switching at Portland, Ore., in as short a time as deemed 
probable, the Commission, in I. and 8. No, 4036, switching at 
Portland, Ore., has further extended its suspension of Northern 
Pacific Terminal Company of Oregon's I. C. C. No. 45, from 
October 9 to April 24, 1935 (See Traffic World, September 29, 
p. 478.) The suspended tariff was dated to become effective 
on September 24 This second suspension holds up the pro- 
posal of the terminal company for the seven months possible 
under the part of the statute applicable to suspensions 

In I. and S. No. 4041, the Commission has suspended from 
October 6 until May 6, schedules in the Victor Lynn Transpor 
tation Company’s tariff I. C. C. No. 4. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish free pick-up and delivery truck service 
between Salisbury, Md., and some 230 points in Delaware, Mary 
land and Virginia, located in the so-called Delmarva Peninsula, 
on rail and water traffic moving in connection with the Victor 
Lynn Transportation Co., which would result in reductions in 
rate to or from the affected points. 

In I. and 8S. No. 4042, the Commission has suspended from 
October 8 until May, schedules published in supplement No. 3 
to Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. A-8437 The suspended sched 
ules propose to cancel existing commodity rates on crushed 
barytes, carloads, from points in eastern Missouri on the Mis 
souri Pacific and the Missouri-lllinois to eastern destinations, 
and to apply combination rates in lieu thereof which are from 
50 per cent to 75 per cent higher than the present rates 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 25810, Li Angeles Soap Ce ee 2 ee ( inant 
asks for reconsideration of the record as mads 

No. 26288, Pioneer Rubber Mill: 1. T. & S. F. et ‘ nit 
ant ask for rehearing therein 

No. 26165, Taylor Produce Co. et al. v A. C. lL. et a Defendant 
ask for reopening of the case and reconsideration of the de n of 
division therein 

No. 25022, Missouri Cotton Oj] Ce et al. vs G M. & N. et a 
Lake County Oi] Mill, Missouri Cotton Oil Co Nat Cottonseed 
Products Corporation and Roberts Cotton Oil M col iinants \ 
for reopening, reconsideration and modification as t the ba of 


reparation 


No. 25980, Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Grower Assn, vs A. & R 


et al tespondents and defendants herein, ask for postponement of 
effective date of order in this case, and related case for a period of 
six months beyond the present effective date of November 1 1934, 


and also for furthr modification 

No. 26121, F. J. Kernan vs. S. P. et al Complainant } for 
rehearing and/or reargument therein 

No. 26675, The S. Landow & Co., In vs. B. & M 
& M asks for dismissal of the complaint, o1 t 
that it is a claim on account of alleged loss and damage to the } 
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ments in question and not on account of any violation of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

1. & S. 2595, Meats and packing house products to, from and be- 
tween southwestern and western trunk line points, and related cases. 
St. L.-S. F., J. M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, its trustees, and M. P. 
and L. W. Baldwin and Guy A. Thompson, its trustees, defendants and 
respondents herein, ask for a modification of the orders entered 
herein so as to permit them to publish reduced rates on fresh meats 
and packing house products, in carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., and 
EK, St. Louis, IL, to Poplar Bluff, Mo., without corresponding reduc- 
tions from western trunk line territory packing points. 

No. 25306, The Crown Rock Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks for reopening, rehearing and/or reconsideration. 

No. 25363, S. Smith Coal Co. vs, Erie et al. Complainant has filed 
a supplemental petition for reopening, oral argument (argument not 
having been sought in original petition of March 27, 1934) and re 
consideration of the evidence of record with reference to damages 
prior to date of hearing, September 17, 1932; oral argument; a further 
hearing; or in Heu of a further hearing or oral argument of the law 
question whether a complainant is not of necessity entitled to a 
further hearing to adduce evidence of injury and damages for the 
period subsequent to date of the original hearing, in instances in 
which the Commission has found that the rate situation complained 
of was unduly prejudicial in violation of section 3; and reconsideration 
of the section 1 issue as to relative unreasonableness. 

No. 25416, Atlantic City Coal Dealers’ Credit Bureau et al. vs. A 
C. et al. Complainants ask for reconsideration and reargument of the 
decision of division 5 with respect to the rates on coal of sizes 
smaller than pea coal 


RAIL PENSION LITIGATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Trial of the railroads’ suit attacking the constitution 
ality of the railroad retirement act was begun in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia October 10 before Chief Jus- 
tice Alfred A. Wheat, with the railroads and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board hoping that a decision would be made before Novem- 
ber 1 when, under the act, the railroads, unless an injunction 
is issued, will have to pay $15,000,000, and the railroad em- 
ployes, $7,500,000, into the railroad retirement fund. 

After hearing the issues outlined by Emmett E. McInnis, 
general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, of counsel for the carriers, and by Hammond E. 
Chaffetz, special assistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States, representing the retirement board, Chief Justice Wheat 
outlined the issue broadly as whether or not a compulsory retire- 
ment act was a regulation of interstate commerce within the 
commerce clause of the Constitution and whether this particular 
act was such a regulation of commerce. The court agreed with 
Mr. McInnis when the latter added that also was involved the 
question, if the act were such regulation, whether it was 
arbitrary and unreasonable. 

Chief Justice Wheat, shortly, after the hearing began, said 
he held one or two shares of stock in the Boston & Maine and 
some bonds in the Missouri Pacific which were in default, and 
that he did not know whether those holdings would disqualify 
him, In any event he wished counsel to know the facts about 
that. Counsel hastily arose to assure the court he was not dis 
qualified. The chief justice said the holdings referred to, small 
in amount, would not affect his handling of the case. 

If final relief were not granted by the court before Novem- 
ber 1, counsel for the railroads said, it was desired that a 
temporary injunction be issued. 

Mr. McInnis said the railroads were seeking injunctive 
relief, basing their application on the contention that the act 
violated the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution by taking 
the carriers’ property without due process of law, the reference 
being to the contributions to the retirement fund required of 
the carriers; and that the act did not regulate commerce, that 
the act itself was not regulation and that if it were regulation, 
it was regulation applied arbitrarily and unreasonably. He then 
outlined the position of the carriers, following in the main, the 
scope of the proceeding as set up in the bill of complaint (see 
Traffic World, Aug. 18, p. 259). 

Mr. Chaffetz said the position of the government was that 
the act set up a retirement plan for the railroad industry and 
that the purpose of Congress by such action was to promote 
efficiency and safety of interstate transportation by railroad, 
dealing with the railroads as a nation-wide system, as it had 
dealt with them in the transportation act of 1920 and in the 
railroad emergency act of 1933. He denied that regulation of 
wages or impairment of contractual relations between employer 
and employe were involved. He thought the contention of the 
railroads as to financial inability to meet the requirements of the 
act was a novel one. He said it would be pointed out that the 
legislation resulted from the fact that the voluntary pension sys- 
tem maintained by railroads had threatened to break down just 
as the depression developed. He said Congress was not dealing 
with a temporary situation and that the railroad industry was 
not a dying industry. 

It was explained that the hearing primarily was on a motion 
for a preliminary injunction but that it was hoped that the hearing 
also would cover the application for a permanent injunction. 
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It was stated that counsel for the railroads and the goverp. 
ment had co-operated to a remarkable degree as to what facts 
were involved, exchanges of affidavits to be submitted having 
been made, 

Mr. McInnis submitted a number of affidavits containing 
factual material offered by the plaintiffs, including a number by 
Dr. J. H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Economics 

Submission of affidavits both by the government and rai). 
road counsel was continued at the hearing October 11. Chief 
Justice Wheat heard argument of counsel October 12. 


RETIREMENT OF RAIL EMPLOYES 

The railroads have reported to the Railroad Retirement 
Board the names of 15,000 employes who are 70 years old and 
have performed active service since June 27, 1933, in response 
to request for such information made by the board. Of the 
total, according to the reports, approximately 2,000 have been 
retired under old pension plans, Under the pension act, th 
employes who are 70 years old will be the first retired under 
the act. The board plans to ask carriers to report the names 
of all employes 65 years old who are eligible for retirement 
Under the act a carrier and employe may reach an agreement for 
employment of the employe up to age 70 but not beyond that ag 


THE DEMURRAGE PROBLEM 

That there are two fundamental difficulties in the way of 
uniform and proper enforcement of demurrage rules was asserted 
by E. H. DeGroot, Jr., assistant director of the Commission's 
bureau of service, in an address on “The Problem of Demurrage 
before the Central Railway Club of Buffalo the evening of Octo 
ber 11. He named them as the difficulty of establishing th 
facts in particular cases and the reluctance of carriers, for com 
petitive reasons, to bring about strict enforcement. “Both ca: 
riers and shippers must shoulder the responsibility for notorious 
and undeniable failure to observe demurrage tariffs,” he d 
clared. 

He outlined the history of demurrage charges and efforts t 
enforce the rules, following that by saying: “That Congress 
the courts, and the Commission, with its consistent decisions 
upholding the provisions of the demurrage tariffs, have don 
their part to solve the demurrage problem would seem to be self 
evident. That something yet is lacking, however, is equally 
evident to those who know the facts.” 

Current violations of demurrage tariffs were outlined by 
him as follows: 


The leasing of space on carriers’ yard tracks and station tracks 
for the holding of petroleum products in tank cars for reconsign 
ment to the end that, as ‘‘private cars on the rails of their owners 
the accrual of demurrage might be avoided; the holding back of car- 
load shipments of coal at an intermediate point ‘for classificatior 
so that demurrage might not accrue at the port; the holding back of 
shipments of lumber constituting a cargo for salt water moveme! 
so that demurrage charges might be materially less for the shippers 
than they would have been otherwise; the ‘‘paper movement” of fruit 
shipments to a reconsigning point and back with no demurrage 
charged for the time the cars were held while supposedly moving 1! 
scheduled trains; the taking of cars from supply “stored for carriers 
convenience’ within the enclosure of an industry and their extended 
use in intraplant service without inclusion in the reports made to the 
carrier for demurrage purposes; the removal of large quantities 
unbilled coal from mines and its holding without the assessment of d 
murrage in distant classification yards and elsewhere, in violation o! 
the governing demurrage tariff, etc. 


e- 


In conclusion, he said that solution of the demurrage problem 
would come about through establishment of a demurrage bureal 
that met the following requirements: 


(1) It must be a demurrage and storage bureau—nothing else 
and independent of all organizations with responsibilities in othe! 
fields 

(2) It must be thoroughly organized and have a competent ane 
adequate force which shall visit stations, check the application of the 
rules, instruct carrier-employes as to the correct observance of the 
tariff, and require that errors which are discovered be corrected. 

(3) It must have plenary power both in the field of disputes 
of claims; no refunds or cancellations of assessed charges to be mac 
by member lines except upon and in accordance with bureau authori 
with the single exception of cases adjudicated by a court or comms 
sion of competent jurisdiction, 

(4) It must have the loyal support of all of its members 


“Happily,” he said, “part of the country enjoys such super 
vision. If the rest of the territory had it, I should have had 
seek another subject for tonight. There would have been 2° 
demurrage problem to discuss.” 





CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. & S. 4004, Lumber from Ala. to C. F. A. points 
assigned for October 11, at Birmingham, Ala., before Examine! 
McChord was canceled. ; 

Hearing in No. 26583, Barnard-Curtiss Co. et al. vs. C. M. St I 
& P. R. R. et al. assigned for October 13, at Minneapolis, Minn be 
fore Examiner Johnson was canceled, 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


ddress of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
ort n. before the American Life Convention, at the Edgewater 
Rea Hotel, Chicago, October 10.) 


The life insurance companies of the country have an in- 
vestment of nearly three billions of dollars, or about 15 per 
cent of their total investments, in the bonds of railroad com- 
panic They therefore have a very large financial stake in 
the railroad industry, and those who are ultimately concerned 

this stake are the 63 million policy holders, or about one- 
half of our entire population, This is only one illustration of 
the tremendous national importance of the railroads, a fact so 
obvious that it needs little exposition, Everybody is served, 
in one Way or another, by the railroads; about a million people 
work for them; they buy from countless industries; and most 
people have some sort of a financial interest, whether they know 


+ or not, in their securities. You understand this situation 
thoroughly, and naturally you are deeply concerned for railroad 
welfare 

As we all know, the railroads have fallen on evil days. This 
in itself is not strange or particularly significant, for the whole 
world has fallen on evil days. There are, however, certain 
features of the situation which to many seem to imperil the 
rallroad future, looking beyond the immediate depression to 
times of more general prosperity. Three outstanding causes 
of the trouble which the railroads now are suffering are these: 


First, and most important, is the general business depression. 
he railroads have nothing to sell except service to others, and if 
ducts are not produced or people are too poor to travel, railroad 
ss falls accordingly. The slowness of recovery in the capital 
ds industries is especially serious, because those industries, when 
ev are active, are a most important source of railroad traffic. It is 
rfectly clear that the railroads reflect average business conditions 
closely and no one can reasonably expect them to be prosperous 
the country is not prosperous, 
Second in importance is the tremendous recent growth of other 
ms of transportation competitive with railroad transportation. 
The development in a comparatively short span of years of thousands 
f les of hard-surface highways teeming with millions of automo- 
vehicles is one of the most extraordinary events in the history 
this country and in fact in the history of the world, It has had 
reaching consequences in many directions. Traffic domains where 
ears the railroads were monarchs of all they surveyed are now 
through with competition from the highway vehicle, and to 
ke matters worse there has been a rebirth of inland waterway 
petition, coastal and intercoastal water competition has grown 
re intense, pipe lines have invaded the gasoline as well as the crude 
traffic, the great coal traffic has been curtailed by the incursions 
el oil, natural gas and hydro-electric power, and the airplane 
has taken its place in the transportation scene, It is these develop- 
ts which cause apprehension for the railroad future. I shall have 
re to say of them later 
rhird in importance is the extent to which the railroads are 
ded with debt. This is a factor which has caused serious trouble 
iring the depression, and it threatens trouble for the future. Yet it 
i subject which has been the source of much misunderstanding. 
Perhaps I can clear up this confusion to some extent. 


I find that many people, when told that the railroads are 
heavily burdened with debt, jump to the conclusion that they 
are overcapitalized and that the interest on the debt is an 
extortionate charge on the public served. Some of the railroads 
are overcapitalized, but the investigations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have demonstrated that, in the aggregate, 
the outstanding capitalization is considerably below the probable 
original cost of the properties and also below their rate-making 
value. The latter figure must not, of course, be confused with 
commercial or actual value. Rate-making value is the figure on 
Which the railroads are entitled under the Constitution to earn 
a return if they can; commercial value is the market judgment 
of what they are worth based on actual present and prospective 
earnings, and like all such appraisals is a highly fluctuating 
igure, 

Nor is the interest rate high on the railroad debt. I have 
seen an analysis of railroad bonds still paying interest and 
having a par value of $8,263,160,686. This shows that 43 per 
cent of the total pays 4 per cent or less and 89 per cent pays 
> per cent or less. The average interest rate is about 4% per 
cent. Only a few railroads are paying dividends, more than 
a billion and a half of bonds are in default, and the interest 
Which is still being paid is at a relatively low average rate. 
lt is impossible to support a claim that an extortionate return, 
or anything approaching such a return, is now being exacted 
on the money which has gone into the railroads. 


The evil of the railroad debt is quite-another matter. The 
unfortunate part about debt is that the charges which it entails 
are fixed and must be paid, if insolvency or bankruptcy is to be 
avoided. An individual or an industry carrying a heavy debt 
has great difficulty, as many have discovered to their sorrow, 

urviving a seve*e slump in earnings and is likely to wind 
\p in the hands of the court. In the railroad world there is 
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intense dread of receiverships or bankruptcies, because of the 
damage which they do to credit and to the general confidence 
of the investing public, to say nothing of the expense which 
they have often involved. To avoid such consequences, the 
property and service may be allowed to deteriorate and suffering 
be imposed on employes. To escape bankruptcy, in other words, 
the management may take it out of the property and out of 
labor in layoffs or part-time work. 

Such conditions are unhealthy and would not obtain were 
it not for the disproportionate debt. This debt will also impair 
the credit of many companies, even when prosperity returns, 
for only the soundest securities will for some time attract in- 
vestment, and debt-ridden companies will not have such secu- 
rities available. They will thus be handicapped in the rehabili- 
tating and modernization of their properties to gain new traffic 
under present-day conditions. 

It is easy in hindsight to be critical of this situation, but 
the railroad industry is old and the indebtedness is the result 
of many factors. Many railroads were financially unable to mar- 
ket new stock, but had some borrowing power which they 
utilized as the only means of obtaining needed new capital. 
Others borrowed money because the interest rates were low 
and it thus seemed a way of securing new capital which would 
be favorable alike to the stockholders and the public. Insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, and other fiduciary institutions 
had great funds for investment and were often limited by law, 
in the case of railroads, to bonds meeting certain specifications. 
It seemed good policy to tap these funds at the low rates avail- 
able, and no one foresaw the time when the greatest economic 
depression in the history of the country would be combined 
with an extraordinary incursion of new competition. 

The condition is not a new one, nor has it grown worse 
in recent years. I find that in a letter which I wrote to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce on July 8, 1919, I 
made the following statement: 


In the last analysis, the credit of private railroad corporations de- 
pends upon ability to issue common stock. Most of our roads are 
already heavily bonded, and unless they can market new stock, none 
of their securities will long attract investors. Inevitably this means 
high capital cost and a need for very large savings. Before the war, 
the roads asserted that new stock could not be sold without income 
sufficient to pay 6 per cent dividends with a protective margin of 
per cent on par value each year for reserve. Under present conditions, 
with the great demand for capital all over the world and prevailing 
high interest rates, there is little doubt that 6 per cent would fall 
short of making railroad common or even preferred stock a popular 
investment. Financiers are now claiming that, to insure good credit, 
net income must equal at least 125 per cent of the amount necessary 
to pay interest and such dividends, however great, as may be required 
to market new stock, 


I did not then expect that the railroads would be able to 
sell new stock, and I looked forward to a period of continually 
increasing debt. As a matter of fact, earnings were so favor- 
able in the boom period that a considerable amount of new stock 
was issued and the properties were further improved by the 
heavy investment in them of surplus and reserves. Between 
1920 and 1933, stock was increased by $1,184,000,000 and funded 
debt by $1,375,000,000, or a total of $2,559,000,000, whereas the 
net investment in road and equipment increased by $5,795,000,000 
and other investments by $1,710,000,000, or a total of $7,- 
505,000,000. It will thus be seen that the debt situation was rela- 
tively better in 1933 than it was in 1920. 

I have given these facts in the hope of clarifying the rail- 
road debt problem somewhat, and a little later on I shall return 
to that problem again. 


Wwat Government Can Do to Aid 


In the present emergency there is an insistent demand from 
investors that the federal government come to the rescue of 
the railroads. Of course the rule that the government should 
keep its hands off of so-called private business has no applica- 
tion when private business is in trouble. But what can and 
should the government do to aid the railroads, so long as they 
are privately owned and operated? I shall try to answer that 
question, 


The government could subsidize the railroads in various 
ways. There may be occasions when such subsidies of privately- 
owned industries are justified, but the practice is highly dan- 
gerous and likely to be contagious. I find no justification for 
it in the case of the railroads, 

The government can, in default of private credit, lend its 
own credit to the railroads on good security, and this it has 
done and is doing. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has loaned over $400,000,000, and by so doing has saved many 
railroads from bankruptcy. The Public Works Administration 
has loaned nearly $200,000,000, and by so doing has enabled 
many railroads to carry on with needed construction or mainte- 
nance work. As a temporary emergency proposition, I find 
no fault with this policy, so long as it is confined to legitimate 
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needs and is not used to rescue railroads which must sooner 
or later be reorganized. 

The government can and should provide for the adequate 
public regulation of all important forms of transportation on 
terms as equal as they can be made, considering differences in 
conditions. All should be regulated or none should be regu- 
lated. The latter proposition is unthinkable. To open up the 
vital public business of transportation to a cat-and-dog fight of 
untrammeled competition will not work. It hag been tried 
and has brought forth nothing but chaos. The responsible 
operators of transportation properties know it will not work 
and are not urging it. Public regulation used to be thought of 
merely as a means of protecting the public against extortionate 
charges. It has that purpose, but it also has a much wider 
sphere of usefulness. It is needed for the welfare of the in- 
dustry itself, to promote order and stability, prevent exploita- 
tion, and curb destructive competition and waste. The public 
served needs it, not only as a protection against extortionate 
charges, but to prevent unjust discriminations, promote safety, 
reliability, and responsibility of service at known and stable 
rates, reduce expense both direct and overhead, and avoid a 
financial demoralization which in the end is as destructive 
to the public interest as it is to private investors. The insu- 
ance industry well knows and understands the advantages of 
public regulation from actual experience. 

Plainly, this public regulation should be coordinated under 
a single head. It will not do to have it administered at cross 
purposes by separate agencies, each one of which becomes 
the partisan of its own particular form of transportation. But 
let me warn you against a possible misconception. Public 
regulation of all forms of transportation cannot be imposed for 
the benefit of the railroads alone. It must have due regard for 
the interests of each and every form. You may dismiss from 
your minds any thought that public regulation will remove 
highway or water or air competitors from the railroad path. 
Those forms of transportation meet public needs which other- 
wise would not be met and are here to stay. Coordinated fed- 
eral regulation, in my judgment, is in the interests, not only of 
the railroads, but of all other transportation agencies as well. 
It will prevent the abuses of competition which do none of them 
or the public any good, it will stabilize conditions, and it will 
promote cooperation and coordination; but it will build up 
rather than strike down. 


More Regulation Advocated 


I would have public regulation go further in certain direc- 
tions than it has heretofore done. The old adage that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure has been honored 
in the breach rather than in the observance. Our regulation 
in the past has operated too much on the cure basis, dealing 
with complaints after they arise but not forestalling them. 
National planning has been conspicuous by its absence. For 
example, in 1920 somewhere around 20 billions of dollars had 
been invested in the railroads. Since then, about 6 billions more 
has gone into the railroads and, according to the best esti- 
mates which we can make, an amount greater than the total 
investment in the railroads in 1920 has gone into other forms 
of transportation competitive with them in one way or another. 
All this has been done with little thought of the collateral 
consequences and without any conception of or planning for an 
adequate national system of transportation which will furnish 
the best service to the public at the lowest reasonable cost. 

I hope to see an agency of the government created, either 
separate from or linked with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which will Be removed from the routine duties of regu- 
lation and be free to concentrate on the broader problems of 
planning and prevention. It would be the duty of such an 
agency to keep fully informed of all developments in the field 
of transportation, consult freely with the carrier managements, 
bring them into conference with each other and with repre- 
sentatives of labor or railroad users where it appears feasible 
to compose controversies or bring about needed cooperation, 
advise with the President and Congress and all departments 
of the government on transportation matters, pursue investi- 
gations for the purpose of developing the broad principles of 
prevention and planning, and promote in every way, and even 
require, if need be, the proper coordination of all forms of 
transportation with each other, both in present operation and 
in future construction and development. 

As a part of public regulation, I would, of course, provide 
adequate opportunity for the consolidation or other unification 
of properties of all kinds and for the pooling of revenues, 
traffic, or equipment, where such projects can be shown in 
public hearings to be in the public interest and upon terms 
which eliminate financial exploitation. Consolidations are no 
panacea and may easily be carried too far, but they have their 
place, and it is particularly desirable to provide means whereby 
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they can be accomplished by exchange of securities and with. 
out depleting the treasuries of the companies of cash which 
ought to be used for other purposes. It may be that federa| 
incorporation can be used to advantage. 

As a further part of public regulation, also, I would provide 
every feasible opportunity for the speedy financial reorganiza. 
tion of companies which are in no sound condition to face 
the future, and upon terms which will do justice to all forms 
of security holders. The present bankruptcy act is in neeq 
of revision and we are working on that problem, but I cannot 
now tell you the exact form which the revision will take, 


Subsidies and Labor 


Unwarranted public subsidies, direct or indirect, to a) 
forms of transportation should be eliminated, so far as pra 
ticable. Before long I shall give to the world a huge report 
on that very complex subject which I believe will be both 
interesting and illuminating. 

The legitimate interests of labor must be protected in cor 
nection with transportation economy projects. Those interests 
do not require that such projects be stopped. On the con 
trary, such a policy is suicidal for labor, for it means the slow 
decay of the industry to which it is applied. It is only by th 
lowering of costs that transportation can be developed and 
employment increased. Our preliminary figures indicate, for 
example, that the automobile has created a volume of inter 
community travel, stated in terms of passenger miles, which 
may be as much as four times the volume ever carried in any 
one year by the railroads. Labor, however, is fairly entitled 
to protection against the shocks of sudden economy projects 
This’ has been done'on the English railroads, it has been don: 
in other countries, it has been done in some instances in this 
country, and it can be done here generally, particularly 1 
connection with the new pension policy, without at all stopping 
progress in the reduction of transportation costs. I do not 
mean, Of course, such a restriction on reduction in railroad 
employment as is now carried in the emergency act. 


What Railroads Can Do 


So much for what the government can do to help the situa 
tion. Before I close I Wish to say a word about what the rail 
roads can do, and also the investors in their securities. At 
the outset, I mentioned the fear for the railroad future whic! 
has been caused by the sudden and extraordinary development 
of other forms of transportation In addition to its effect or 
revenues, this development has changed the railroad situation 
in at least two very vital respects to which I direct your 
attention: 


t has made the intense competition of the railroads wit 
each other much less important from the public point of view 
their lack of cooperation much more dangerous from the point 
view of the railroads themselves 

Second It has completely changed the conditions under 
much railroad service must be furnished and the basis upon wl 
many of the charges for that service must be determined 


In my research as Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
I have endeavored to keep these changed conditions in the 
forefront. I have not time in this address to tell you much 
about that work, but it has been governed by the thought that 
the time was ripe for as complete a survey as could be made 
with the facilities at my command and with the help of th 
railroads, of other transportation agencies, of the transporta 
tion users, and of those who manufacture for them, of the 
opportunities for economies through cooperation and coordina 
tion and of the further opportunities, not only for economy 
but for increase in revenue, which can be realized from a mod 
ernization of the service and the charges therefor to fit the 
conditions which have suddenly come into being and now exist 

The surveys which we have been making have not all been 
completed. In fact, some of the most important reports re 
main to be issued. While all of our conclusions may not 
ultimately be accepted, I am confident that these surveys will 
serve a most useful purpose and that they will point the way 
to many helpful changes. To a crtain extent they are irritat 
ing to the managements, but I believe that they will all agree, 
now or later, that information well worth while has _ been 
secured. Opportunities of much money importance for economy 
through coordination and cooperation will be disclosed. 

Of even more importance, in my judgment, will be the 
opportunities which will be disclosed for saving money and 
improving service by the utilization of the new agencies of 
transportation to supplement or substitute for railroad service. 
I expect to see the railroads embark upon the transportation 
business and by a process of benevolent assimilation utilize 
every form of transportation where it can do a better job than 
the old rail service can do. In fact, certain railroads have 
already made noteworthy starts in this direction. I expect to 
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expensive, because receiverships are costly. 
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developments in the use of lightweight 


see very important 
new types of motive power, and new types of cars, 
th the passenger and the freight services. I expect to 


increase in frequency, speed and comfort of service. I 
expect to see a rather complete revamping and simplifica- 
tion of many freight rates and passenger fares. 

e railroad industry is far too big and important and 
ficient to perish. It will continue to have a monopoly of 
certain forms of transportation. It will remodel its equipment 


nd service and rates to regain lost prestige in other fields. 


it will surrender certain forms of traffic to other agencies 
which are better adapted to handle it, but it will utilize these 
encies in many situations. Most important of all, a much 


er volume of movement of persons and commodities will 
be developed by all of the agencies, including the railroads. In 
short. I see no good reason for doubting the general railroad 
[ do not refer, of course, to the fortunes of particular 


New Railroad Association 


rhe recent creation of a new central organization by the 
railroads is a most encouraging sign of the times. There has 


long been need for such an organization which could handle 
matters of common concern with greater authority and more 
effectively. It is an indication that the day of too intense 
lroad individualism is passing, and that the pressing need 

f cooperation for the common good is in the way of realiza 
It is a pleasure to note that this organization proposes 

to have a highly developed central research department for the 


ise of all the railroads, utilizing all the facilities which modern 
science has made available. The avenues for profitable ex- 
ploration by such a department are almost unlimited. 
Permit me, however, to utter one 
organization. There are indications that it wishes 
be “left alone” in the work of coordination without any 
overnment meddling. Certainly, it ought to have a free hand 
operate so long as it operates for the good of the industry 
the public advantage. But it must not be forgotten that 
railroads now furnish only one part of public transporta- 
There is grave danger that they will overlook and neglect 
it fact to their own ultimate injury. There is nothing more 
portant to accomplish than the proper coordination of all the 
rms of transportation, and I know of no agency that can 
ndertake that work except the government. An some out- 
le pressure and stimulus from the government will do the 
organization no harm in other ways. Moreover, the hope 
it by being “left alone” they can avoid the demands of labor 
legitimate and reasonable protection is an idle dream 


word of caution about 


this new 


Railroad Reorganization 


I shall conclude with a few brief suggestions about matters 
creditors of the railroads, 


which you, as bondholders and 
should be primarily interested. Creditors can often best serve 
their own interests by fostering and protecting the interests of 
their debtors. I do not need to tell you that. As holders of 


very substantial part of the railroad bonds, it is essential 
that the life insurance companies consider the problems of 
railroad reorganizations from the standpoint of the good of 
industry in which they have, and will continue to have, 
such a large investment. Early in these remarks I endeavored 
make clear the present and future danger of the railroad 
situation which lies in the heavy debt now outstanding. It is 
this danger which makes financial reorganizations imperative in 
cases. At best, the immediate future of the railroads 
will be full of difficulties. How can they be met if companies 
must stagger along under a crushing burden of debt? But, on 
other hand, can these railroads now be reorganized without 


> 


reat injury to the investors and creditors? 


There is evidence of a disposition to postpone reorganiza- 
ns until economies can be realized. But some of them cannot 
realized without credit, and postponing reorganizations is 
The question then 
whether it is not possible to reorganize new on a basis 

f fixed charges which will not be an undue load even in times 
vere depression, and permit the security holders to recoup 
n times of better earnings arrive. I realize that there is 
difference of opinion and interest between the creditors and 
he owners in these properties. Strictly speaking, the creditor 
titled in case of default to wipe out the equity holder and 

all his property, if the debt cannot otherwise be satisfied. 
instances, there is perhaps no other alternative; 
n many instances I greatly doubt whether this pound of 
principle is actually in the interests even of the creditors. 
eorganize the properties on such a basis in a time of tem- 
rary emergency would strike too damaging a blow to future 
road investment and injure the equity money market. The 
blem is to find a reasonable compromise between unrea- 
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sonable extremities, under which the creditors will be given 
ample protection and yet the equity holders will be left in the 
picture with at least a fair chance of eventual salvation. We 
are working On this matter in connection with the revision of 
the bankruptcy act and hope to evolve a practicable plan of 
operation. I have mentioned the point to you, however, be 
cause I believe you should not overlook the advantages of the 
early reorganization of the companies which are now in receive! 
ship or bankruptcy, and the possibility of accomplishing such 
reorganizations in a way which will fairly protect the interests 
of all who still have a real stake in the property. 

Railroad reorganizations have been a problem which have 
furnished some of the worst pages of the history of American 
finance and of the administration of the law The insolvent 
railroad has often been the prey of professional and sometimes 


piratical reorganizers whose business it has been to salvage 
the property, if not primarily in their own interests, at least 
with too little regard for the rights of the great groups of 
disorganized and discouraged investors and creditors This 


has been under a system of judicial administration where, on 
account of the complexities and the size of the problem and 


their unfamiliarity with it, the courts have frequently found 
themselves unable to administer the rights of the parties in 
accordance with any clear fundamental principle. The bond 


holders have greatly suffered from such experience. The new 
railroad reorganization law passed in 1933 as Section 77 of the 
bankruptcy act was a fortunate drive in the direction of elim 
inating these abuses. A present problem in the perfection of 
this machinery to insure the right administration of the rights 
of the creditors and investors in these capital adjustments 

With one more suggestion I shall conclude We all know 
that, in large companies with stock widely scattered, the man- 
agements are practically perpetuated and the stockholders have 
little to say about, the conduct of affairs. This, it seems to me, 
is a most excellent reason Why the large creditors of the rail 
roads, like the life insurance companies, who are or can be 
equipped to do it, and who have a primary interest in the 
stabilizing and strengthening of the industry, should keep fully 
informed in regard to railroad affairs and make their influence 
felt. They can be of great help, provided their studies do not 
take too narrow a course. In my work I come into close con 
tact with railroad executives, labor leaders, state authorities, 
financiers, investors and all those who are concerned with 
railroad affairs. Their points of view differ, but they are all 
important. It would be of distinct advantage if those who are 
interested in the railroad problem from the 
could have these broad contacts, for they would aid in a 
appraisal of the situation. But, in any event, I know that the 
life insurance companies can be of real influence and help 


THE SHIPPER AND THE RAILROADS 


(Address of I 


investing side 


sound 


an Federal (¢ 


portation, before the Chicago Association of Commerce at the Palmer 
use Chicago, October 0.) 
It is a pleasure to address this luncheon because of the 


many pleasant contacts which [I have had in the past, as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with the officers 
and representatives of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
and because the Association has been kind enough to let me 
have the services of its very competent traffic manager, Charles 
E. Hochstedler, to assist me in my work as Federal Coordina 
tor of Transportation. Incidentally he has done excellent work 
for me and is now en route to the Pacific Coast to look over 
the port situation out there in connection with our efforts to 
help the railroads pick up several milllon dollars through the 
levying of proper dockage and handling charges 

It is almost one year since I made an address in Chicago, 
and the most overpowering impression that I have of the period 
that has intervened is that a year is, after all, a very short space 
of time. Of course it is no more than the flickering of an eye 
when we think in terms of geologic periods and the process of 
world evolution, and I sometimes think it is not much longer 
when we think in terms of railroad evolution. That, by the 
way, is not intended to be an ill-natured quip, for on the whole 
I have got along very well with my railroad friends We irri 
tate each other occasionally, but no more than is natural and 
normal and probably wholesome as well, 

My work, as you know, is divided into two parts. One duty 
is to study the entire transportation situation, railroad and other 
wise, with a view to recommending further and more permanent 
legislation for the improvement of conditions. The other is to 
search out ways and means of eliminating waste and unneces 
sary expense in the operation of the railroads. It happens that 
I am going to make two speeches today, this one here and 
another before the American Life Convention later this after 
noon. I do not wish to repeat myself, so I shall devote most of 
the latter speech to the future relations of the government to the 
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transportation situation, and mention that matter only inci- 
dentally here. To you | shall say more about the other part 
of my work. I have entitled this talk “The Shipper and the 
Railroads,” but like most titles it is of very little consequence. 
There are a few remarks, however, which I wish to make and 
which bear directly on this subject, and it might be well for me 
to get these out of my system at the outset, 

In the course of my work I am continually impressed with 
the fact that it is exceedingly difficult to secure a consideration 
of the transportation situation from the standpoint of the gen- 
eral public interest or indeed a general interest of any kind. 
Take the railroads. A proposal may clearly be good for the 
industry as a whole, but the ordinary railroad executive or 
officer is not particularly interested in that fact. What especially 
concerns him is how it will affect his own individual railroad 
in its relation to others. The same igs true of all other parties 
in interest. Public regulation was originally devised for the pro- 
tection of the shippers against the railroads, but I have at times 
been moved to reflect that it is as much needed to protect the 
railroads against the shippers, to say nothing of bankers, labor, 
railroad supply houses, tax gatherers, and the railroads them- 
selves. Some may say that they also need protection against 
the regulators. 

Disregarding the intriguing opportunities for exploration 
elsewhere, let us consider the shippers, for I presume that this 
audience is composed primarily of shippers. There are shippers 
who undoubtedly have needed and may still need protection 
against the railroads, but I have many times seen the railroads 
in a blue funk for fear that they might offend some powerful 
shipping interest. The only way in which they dare to speak 
their minds when dealing with such interests is by process of 
delegation. If they can find some man to testify or argue who 
represents all or a group of railroads, and not some particular 
railroad, they feel relatively safe. Some years ago the railroads 
in the northwestern district asked for a 5 per cent horizontal in- 
crease in all rates. The Commission found that they needed 
more revenue, but that they ought to get it by attack on low 
commodity rates and not by elevating the entire rate structure. 
They got together in secret conclave to agree upon a program 
of this character, and almost did agree, but some one of the 
conferees, to curry favor, let the cat out of the bag to important 
shipping interests, and thereupon the program was abandoned. 
The extent to which the traffic club is swung at railroad heads 
you probably know better than I do. 

I am more concerned at the moment with the relation of 
the shipper to the entire transportation problem. Individual 
interests cannot wholly be disregarded, but there never was a 
time when it was more important to consider transportation 
from a less selfish point of view and with regard to the best 
interests of the entire country. As a matter of fact enlightened 
selfishness will dictate precisely that approach to the proviem. 
Apparently the business men of the country want the raflroads, 
and in fact all transportation agencies, to be privately owned 
and operated; but if they do, they must realize that private enter- 
prise and profit go hand in hand, and that it is impossible in the 
long run for privately-owned transportation agencies to be suc- 
cessfully operated and give good service unless they enjoy a 
very fair degree of prosperity, 


Complete Demoralization 


Of course prosperity cannot be expected in the immediate 
present, but I am speaking of the future. If no thought is given 
to the development of a well coordinated national system of 
transportation and government money is poured into the con- 
struction of new means of transportation without regard to the 
effect upon those which already exist in the greatest profusion 
and if, on top of all this, competition between rival forms of 
transportation is allowed to run riot, there can be no ultimate 
end but complete demoralization with injury to all and benefit 
to none. It is for this reason that I hope that shippers will 
look beyond the immediate and fugitive advantage which they 
may expect to gain from a transportation free-for-all, and see 
how much more they have to gain in the long run from a policy 
of coordinated public regulation of all important forms of trans- 
portation which will promote order and stability, aim at safe, 
reliable and responsible service at known and dependable rates, 
prevent unjust discriminations and destructive competition, en- 
courage cooperation and coordination, and steer clear of the 
path to demoralization and chaos. 

Having done this preaching, I shall now try to tell you 
something of the work which I have been doing. The sudden 
and extraordinary development of competing forms of trans- 
portation changed the railroad picture radically. It made the 
intense competition of the railroads with each other much less 
important from the public point of view and their lack of co- 
operation much more dangerous from the point of view of the 
railroads themselves. It has completely changed the competi- 
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which much railroad service must be 
furnished and charged for. At the same time it has improved 
the art of transportation in many ways and introduced ney 
and important types of engineering. 

When I assumed my duties as Coordinator, therefore, jt 
seemed to me that the time was ripe for a thorough survey 
of railroad operation and service, with some consideration, algo 
of railroad rates, or at least of underlying rate principles, | 
undertook such a survey to the extent of my ability, utilizing 
my own rather meager staff but enlisting the help of the Com 
mission, of the railroads themselves, of the users of the raj] 
roads, of other transportation agencies, and of those who manu 
facture for the railroads. I am happy to say that I have had 
good cooperation in all quarters. The inquiry was directed 
not only at the opportunities for coordination and cooperation, 
which will eliminate unnecessary duplication and waste, but at 
the opportunities for improving service and introducing ney 
forms of motive power and equipment to meet the new traffi 
conditions. Particularly we have been looking for the places 
where the railroads could with advantage use other transpor 
tation agencies, such as motor trucks and busses, to supplement 
or substitute for rail service. This made it necessary, of course 
to analyze very carefully the costs of the various forms of 
railroad line-haul and terminal service and compare them with 
the corresponding costs of other means of transportation. We 
have also been going into the opportunities for adding to rey 
enues by establishing or increasing charges for various acces 
sorial services, where destructive competition has had too great 
an effect in the past. 

Our inquiries have taken a wide range. We have gone ver) 
thoroughly into the handling of merchandise traffic, including 
express and freight-forwarder traffic, and have, as you know, 
made a most comprehensive report on that subject. Simila 
reports are now in process of preparation on passenger traffic 
and on carload freight traffic. Other studies cover the impor 
tant but highly controversial subject of car pooling; unificatior 
or joint use of terminal facilities; the better utilization and 
equipment of shops; standardization and simplification of equip 
ment, materials and supplies; the establishment of a centralized 
research organization, utilizing all the methods which modern 
science has made available; the establishment of a routine cost 
finding system; improved methods in the merchandising 
selling of railroad service; improved purchasing methods; bet 
ter methods in the disposition of scrap and in the handling of 
stores: the pooling and better utilization of grain elevators; a 
clearing house for interline accounting settlements; the estab 
lishment of dockage charges; the establishment or increase 
where practicable, of handling and wharfage charges at port 
terminals; the increase of various storage charges; the strength 
ening of demurrage bureaus; the better supervision of packing 
and loading requirements; the use of private freight cars; th 
cancellation of unwarranted allowances to shippers; and other 
minor matters. 

It takes time to investigate such matters with the degre 
of thoroughness at which we are aiming, and a good many 
important reports remain to be issued. When they come out 
they will have to speak for themselves. We do not expect 100 
per cent infallibility on facts and still less on conclusions, but 
I do feel confident that these reports will add very materiall) 
to the sum total of knowledge on railroad transportation, that 
they will be stimulating to railroad thought and direct atten 
tion to many matters which have hitherto been overlooked 0! 
neglected, and that they will at least point the way to changes 
which will not only save much money for the railroads but 
attract traffic and bring in more revenue, 


tive conditions under 


The Merchandise Report 


I think that I can illustrate what we are doing by spend 
ing a few minutes on the merchandise report, which has already 
been made public. Substantially the same methods are being 
followed in the carload freight and passenger traffic reports 
We endeavored in the first place to find out just how the rail 
roads, the express companies, and the car forwarders are hal- 
dling this traffic, what it is costing them, what the reasons 
are for this cost, and how it compares with the revenue received. 
We next endeavored to find out what agencies shippers use in 
moving such merchandise traffic, and what the considerations 
are of service, rates, or other conditions which lead them (0 
use a particular agency of transportation, such as a motor 
truck, in preference to another, such as a railroad. We finally 
endeavored to find out what costs the agencies which compete 
with the railroads or the express companies or the car [for 
warders incur in performing their competitive service. Thov- 
sands of replies to questionnaires were checked and analyzed 
in securing this information. : 

Speaking only of the high points, we found that this traffic 
has been slipping away from the railroads for some years, that 
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the decline began well before the depression, and that it has 
been heavier since the depression than in many other forms 
of traffic. We found that the costs were very high and that 
the railroads are losing money on this traffic, unless it be re- 
earded as only a by-product and considered wholly on an out- 
of-pocket expense basis, which is hardly tenable. We found 
that the reason for the high costs was the manner in which 
the traffic is handled, particularly the lack of any concentra- 
tion or integration, the multitudinous routes over which it is 
carried, the number of interchanges between carriers which are 
necessary, and the burdensome clerical expense, caused by the 
number of participating carriers and also by the complicated 
rate system. For instance, in 1932, the average carload of rail- 
road merchandise traffic weighed only 3.63 tons, although many 
of the cars have a capacity of 50 tons, and as many as 10 thou 
sand used routes were found between New York and Dallas. 
On the average, there are 3% through car schedules for each 
competitive movement, in addition to an undetermined number 
of equally competitive movements which require intermediate 
transfers We found that the railroad less-than-carload rate 
structure Was exceedingly complex, and had been designed un- 
der conditions When the railroads had a practical monopoly of 
this traffic and with much regard to the so-called value of the 
service as well as its cost. Of course cost and not values is 
what counts in competition. We found that the railroad pack- 
ng requirements were very onerous We finally found that 
shippers were using competitive forms of transportation for 
many reasons. A very important reason was that the trucks 
were giving complete service from store-door to store-door. 
Another was the greater frequency and speed of the truck 
service. Another was the much less onerous packing require- 
ments. Another was the advantage of lower rates. 


Now having obtained a record of these defects and de 
ficiencies in the present railroad service and methods of opera- 
on, my Section of Transportation Service, under the able 
leadership of Mr. Turney, undertook to devise new methods of 
handling and of charging which would cure each and every one 

them. It also kept in the foreground in this endeavor the 
need for coordinating the different forms of transportation and 
utilizing each in the appropriate place for which it is best 
fitted. The objectives were to concentrate the traffic, secure 
much better loadings, give it complete service, avoid the neces 
sity for burdensome packing requirements, and simplify the 
rate structure so that it would be suited to the conditions of 
today rather than those of yesterday. A further objective was 

handle the traffic where a profit would result, and abandon 
t to other agencies where nothing but a loss could result 
from railroad handling. 

An essential of this new plan was to combine the less-than- 
carload traffic with the express traffic and with that handled 
by the car forwarders A second essential was pooling on a 
nation-wide basis, to avoid the great expense of constant in- 
terchanges between carriers: but to preserve the benefits of 
competition, two pools competing at practically every important 
point were proposed instead of one. These pools were to be 
managed and operated by two companies, controlled by separate 
groups of railroads and organized after the fashion of the Rail 
way Express Agency but with much better contract relations 
with the railroads. After most elaborate analyses of routes 
and schedules and what amounted to a complete rerouting of 
the traffic, it was found that under the proposed arrangement 
the present great diffusion could be avoided, the traffic concen- 
trated so that loadings of 15 to 20 tons could be secured, speeds 
ittained like those of passenger trains, and the traffic carried 

available cars which would greatly lessen the shocks in 
transit. It was proposed to handle a large part of the traffic to 

d from a few hundred railheads throughout the country, thus 
tliminating many individual freight stations, and to give it 
store-door service from and to these railheads by motor truck. 
lt was further proposed to revise and greatly simplify the rate 
tructure, making it wholly independent of the carload rate 
structure, translating the economies attained in a certain degree 
into rate reductions for the purpose of attracting new traffic, 
and making the packing requirements less onerous. 

No claim was made that this plan was perfect, and it was 
recognized that it would probably need modification or revision 
In Many respects. It was, however, a definite and concrete plan 
designed to correct ascertained defects and deficiencies in pres- 
methods of handling and charging, and offered as a nucleus 
[rom Which the best possible plan could be derived. 

The reception which this report and plan has received from 
railroads is about what I anticipated and is based on per- 
fectly normal reactions. It has not been received with open 
arms but with doubt and skepticism. It has received and is 
receiving most careful study. The facts disclosed by the 
report, including the. defects and deficiencies in present meth- 
have now largely been conceded, as I understand the situa- 
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tion. It has not been conceded that the plan proposed for 
correcting these defects and deficiencies will produce the 
economies claimed for it, although a very substantial residue 
is conceded, or that the plan is otherwise desirable. A few 
of the executives seem to fear, as happens with many of my 
activities, that the plan is only one manifestation of a Machiavel 
lian plot on my part to nationalize the railroads. The outstand 
ing difficulty is the fear which individual railroads have that 
in some way they will fare less well under the plan than rival 
railroads. It is not claimed that the plan is impracticable, or 
at all events no evidence to that effect has been presented 
to me. 

All this was to be expected. The important thing is that 
the defects and deficiencies of present methods of handling this 
traffic and charging for it are now recognized. Already individual 
railroads are undertaking to correct some of these matters, so 
far as it is possible for an individual line to correct them. The 
leaven is working and the fermentation will go far before it is 
stopped. The danger is that the railroads will not only reject 
the plan which we recommended but substitute no other plan 
for it and leave action to the discretion of the individual rail 
roads. Plainly the evils of the situation cannot be worked out 
that way. They require collective action if any real progress 
is to be made. We shall keep at work on this matter, and have 
by no means reached the end of our rope, If the shippers are 
interested, I think that they can be of help. 

Our other reports are being and will be received in much the 
same fashion, yet I am confident that they will eventually pro 
duce many and important results. I am not discouraged with 
respect to them nor with respect to the railroad future. Changes 
in a huge industry, like the railroad industry, require careful, 
deliberate consideration and take time. They cannot be expected 
overnight. The organization of the new central railroad organ 
ization is significant and commendable. It is affirmative recogni 
tion of the fact that the railroads must cooperate with each other 
to a much greater degree, and deal collectively and authorita 
tively with matters of common concern. The day of intense 
individualism in railroading is passing, and must pass if they 
are to meet effectively the new conditions which now confront 
them, Too much need not be expected from the new association, 
for it is hardly more than a gentlemen’s agreement and it will 
take time to get minds working in the new direction; but it is a 
distinct step forward. 

My own very positive conviction is that the railroad industry 
is on the verge of very important developments in equipment, 
operation, service, and rates, and that in this connection it will 
find that it is able to work with and even to utilize to a large 
extent new forms of transportation. More and more the railroads 
will engage in the business of transportation rather than in the 
business of railroading. More and more the government will 
undertake to coordinate and resolve the differences between the 
various transportation agencies, and to prevent over-supply and 
destructive competition. And if they all keep their eye on the 
ball and work toward lower transportation costs coupled with 
better service, the result will be a great increase in the volume 
of movement, both of persons and of goods. 


EASTMAN AT KANSAS CITY 

Coordinator Eastman delivered an address on “Transporta 
tion Coordination” October 11 at Kansas City before the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board and the Kansas City Traffic 
Club. In reviewing his duties the coordinator took occasion to 
reiterate that, though he had discussed the possibility of public 
ownership and operation of railroads in his report of last 
January and had stated that he was unwilling to recommend 
such a plan under existing conditions, he had not yet changed 
his mind in that respect. He noted that he reserved the right 
to change his mind. This was in answer to suspicion on the 
part of “some of my railroad and financial friends of spending 
much of my time in hatching a plot for public ownership and 
operation of the railroads.” 

In discussing his work the coordinator said: “We have 
saturated the country with questionnaires, poached on the minds 
of others, shamelessly demanded facts in all quarters, and now 
are engaged in distilling all this information for the purpose 
of extracting the essence.” 

Mr. Eastman referred to his discussion on merchandise 
traffic before the Chicago Association of Commerce the pre 
ceding day and then referred to his coming reports on passenger 
traffic and on freight carload traffic. As to the carload traffic 
report, he said: 


The latter report will, I believe, contain a most valuable analysis 
of railroad freight operation. It will show, for example, where the 
great costs and delays occur, why shippers frequently prefer other 
forms of transportation, and what the service of those other forms 
costs. The latter information will serve to disclose not only the maxi- 
mum limits for railroad rates, but where these other forms of trans 
portation can be used to advantage to supplement or substitute for 
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rail service The report will go particularly into railroad terminal 
operations at origin and destination and in the classification and in- 
terchange yards en route, and the opportunities for avoiding or re- 
ducing some of the great costs and delays which inhere in these op- 
erations. It will consider the possibilities of improving service which 
may be opened up by the use of interchangeable containers or de- 
mountable truck bodies and the development of light-weight equip- 
ment A mechanical advisory committee of highly experienced men 
is at work, voluntarily and without pay, on these and other similar 
possibilities 


Terminal Unification 


Coordinator Eastman told his hearers they would have a 
particular interest in the studies that had been made of ter- 
minal unification. One such study, typical of what had been 
or was being done all over the country, had been made by a 
carrier committee, he said, with his director of regional opera- 
tions, Mr. Boatner, acting as chairman, in Kansas City. He 
said the study indicated that a plan of unification was physically 
possible, which would save in operation as much as $2,000,000 
a year. Assuming that this was physically possible, he said, 
there were other hurdles to surmount, one being the labor diffi- 
culty because the savings would be largely at the expense of 
labor and a provision in the coordinator act protected all em- 
ployes in the work they had in May, 1933. Continuing, the 
coordinator said: 


\n analysis shows, however, that a very considerable percent- 
age of the employes concerned will be eligible for. the benefits of 
the new railroad retirement act, when it takes effect. You would be 
surprised to Know how old: some of the men are who are now at 
work in the Kansas City yards. It is quite possible, also, to devise, 
as a substitute for the present labor restrictions in the emergency 
ict, a system of dismissal compensation which will give similar but 
lesser benefits to the younger men who may be laid off. Such sys- 
tems are in extensive use throughout the world and have even been 
employed on railroads in this country. With such a system and the 
retirement act, the railroads would gain immediately a substantial 
measure of the economies, and the gain would increase steadily 
and quite rapidly each year thereafter. 


Another very sizeable hurdle is the attitude of the railroads them- 
selves. Railroads set great store by strategic advantages in terminal 
location I believe that they greatly overestimate such supposed 
advantages, but nevertheless they entertain very strong convictions 
on the subject. In every large city there are some railroads serving 
it which think that they have positive and very important advantages 
over others Schemes of terminal unification do not appeal to such 
railroads, because they fear that a loss in their relative advantage 
over other railroads may result. They are willing to forego a share 
in a saving of even as much as $2,000,000 in order to prevent such 
a sacrifice of strategic location. As a means of testing out the ex- 
tent and importance of this obstacle, I have asked the railroads en- 
tering Kansas City to undertake negotations with respect to the 
proposed terminal unification just as if it were immediately contem- 
plated, in order to find out whether it is possible for them to agree 
among themselves If they cannot agree, I have asked them to re- 
port to me the reasons for such inability, in order that I may study 
them and consider whether some means of removing the obstacles 
cannot be found. I am sanguine enough to belive that a method of 
distributing the benefits of the economy can be worked out which will 
fairly compensate for any strategic advantages which are capable 
of demonstration. 


A further hurdle is the attitude of the community. Individual 
railroads are exceedingly suspicious of change, and are always ready 
to believe that it will result in some relative disadvantage to them, 
however good it may be for others or for the industry as a whole 
I find that communities are equally wary and full of doubts. Already 
[ have received a report from the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce on the proposed unification, and that report is adverse. While 
I have not yet had an opportunity to go thoroughly into this mat- 
ter, as I shall do eventually, present information leads me to believe 
that the chamber is under some misapprehensions as to what is 
proposed and as to the probable results. However, no fear need be 
entertained that their objections will not receive most careful at- 
tention, 

This matter of terminal unification illustrates another point As 
a preliminary guess, Mr. Boatner informs me that through such uni- 
fications as are physically practicable it is probable that the rail- 
roads of the country could save somewhere between 35 and 50 mil- 
lions of dollars each year, either immediately or eventually, dependent 
upon the provision for labor The railroads need that sum, and 
need it badly. They will need it even if business conditions materially 
improve They are up against far different conditions than they 
have ever faced heretofore. I believe that with sufficient enterprise 
and cooperation and the help of the country they can pull through 
I do not refer, of course, to individual railroads. But if they are 
to pull through, they must pull together to a much greater degree 
and concentrate upon the general good of the industry The crea- 
tion of their new central organization is an indication that their 
minds are begining to work that way. 

If railroad labor stands in the way of more efficient Operation, it 
is likely to work in an industry suffering from slow decay On the 
other hand, more efficient operation, if permitted now, will eventually 
add to the volume of traffic and employment. Communities must 
face the same problem squarely. When terminal unification plans 
are thoroughly analyzed, it will not be found that any impairment 
of service will result In fact, service should improve. The economies 
will be obtained largely by the elimination of waste motion. There 
is no benefit to service in waste motion Moreover, there is a tre- 
mendous advantage to a community in ready access by all industries 
to all railroads. 


Mr. Eastman then referred to his other duty to study the 
entire transportation situation and to recommend more perma- 
nent legislation for its improvement. He pointed out that last 
winter he recommended the coordinated regulation of the motor 
carriers and water carriers, along with the railroads, by the 
Commission, and he outlined the reasons for this recommenda- 
tion along lines heretofore made by him. 
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Preliminary figures indicated, said the coordinator, that 
the automobile had created a volume of intercommunity trave] 
stated in passenger miles, which might be as much as foy 
times the volume ever carried in any one year by the railroads 
and this increase was purely the product of low cost and cop. 
venience. 

Car Pooling Advantages 


Addressing the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board a 
Kansas City, Mo., October 11, Olin C. Castle, director of Sectio) 
of Car Pooling in Coordinator Eastman’s organization, advocated 
car pooling on a national scale divided into regional organiza 
tions, operating on the same lines as the car pools on big railroad 
systems. Such a pooling, in his view, is no more complex tha) 
the problems met in the handling of cars on a big railroad 
system. 

“To those who are awed by mere numbers,” said he, “I wo 
suggest that the principles which are applied to 1,000 cars 
be applied to 2,000,000. It is all a matter of organization 

Noting that there was no accepted definition of a car poo 
although he said the coordinator had many pool plans in | 
files submitted by men in various fields, he offered one of his 
own. 

“A freight car pool,” said he, “is the coordinated operati 
under a central control for the joint and proportionate benefit 
participating car owners and users, of all cars of a given typ 
or types, owned by two or more railroads or car lines or by 
central agency serving two or more railroads.” 


“It may come as a surprise to you that all is not well wit 
the freight car,’ said Mr. Castle. “In your relief at the disa; 
pearance of the old-fashioned car shortage, you have probably 
given little thought to other evils or abuses in our car handling 
system which definitely affect the cost of railroad operation a1 
influence your freight bill.” 

The shippers’ advisory board movement, he said, was dese! 
ing of a full share of the credit for the development of a mor 
systematic and intelligent method for the appraisal of regio 
and seasonal car requirements. The railroads also, he added 
delegating partial control of their cars to a central agency (t 
car service section of the American Railway Association), to 
a decided step in the direction of a coordinated operation of t 
nation’s car supply. Continuing, he said: 


In the emphasis which has been placed upon these factors 
expedited movement of freight and cars and the elimination of 
shortages, we have failed to allow due credit to the investment 
tor in the ambitious program of regeneration to which the 
pledged themselves in 1923 During the five years from 1923 t 
the purchases of new equipment amounted to 12,000 locomotives 
691,000 freight cars More than 5,000 miles of additional mai: 
were constructed, The capital expenditure during the five-year per 
in providing these and other additional facilities exceeded $4,001 
000. The relative importance of this vast investment is more re 
grasped when we compare it with the total capitalization of the 
roads which in 1922 was only $17,279,726,169. 

I have neither the inclination nor the knowledge to pass judg 
ment upon the wisdom of this investment The railroads were 
with a serious situation and they met it boldly I merely wish 
point out the improvement in car service conditions was due 1 
to increased facilities than to improved methods of car handling 
fact, the defects in methods which were in large part responsible 
the unsatisfactory conditions were obscured by the magnitude 
the success of the general program of physical rehabilitation 
evidence that the elimination of car shortages was not accompa! 
by reforms in other phases of car service, the records reveal that 
ratio of empty mileage (which was already on an upward trend) 
tinued to increase after 1923 at a rate which absorbed, in this ! 
productive movement, an increasing proportion of the 691,00 
purchased in the five-year period. 

In the year 1933 freight cars on Class I railroads in the U 
States moved empty a total of 6,879,000,000 miles If you are vers 
in modernistic modes of expression your comeback is likely to be S 
what?’ You expect cars to make empty mileage after they have dis 
charged their load, Whatever expense is entailed by this empty mov 
ment is covered up in the rate you pay for the loaded moveme! 
Possibly vou have become so immune to the effect of large figures 
what with relief appropriations munitions profits and railroad de! 
cits—that an item of this magnitude does not startle you B 
when I tell you that more than one-third of this empty mileage re} 
resents an “excess”? above that which was necessary on the basis 
past performance, and that this excess has been increasing yea! 
you will more readily understand why the Federal Coordinator © 
Transportation established a Section of Car Pooling with instructions 
to ‘“‘consider whether it is feasible and desirable to extend the pri! 
ciple of pooling to all or any kind of equipment, and also conside! 
other means of reducing empty car mileage.” 

This empty mileage is not an invention of the Coordinator's Se 
tion of Car Pooling. We do not even claim credit for discovering 
It is one of the items in the published statistics of railroad operat 
We do, however, assume responsibility for the calculations by whic! 
we arrive at the ‘‘excess’’ or preventable mileage. The excess in th 
year 1933, as we compute it, was 2,458,000,000 car miles 

Get that figure, gentlemen—nearly two and one-half billion eX- 
cess empty car miles in the depression year of 1933. It may help ye 
to visualize the magnitude of this expensive and largely avoidable 
empty-car movement, if we translate it into ton miles, the unit co! 
monly used in measuring transportation performance, and relate 1! 
something with which you are more familiar. In round numbers the 
total is 57 billion tare ton miles 

The total rail movement of wheat in the United States runs | 
25 to 27 million tons annually. If we apply the ton mileage of the 
excess empty car haul to the wheat tonnage including the weight o 
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we find that this wasted effort was sufficient to have handled 
re wheat movement a distance of some 1,300 miles. This is 
an three times the length of the average freight haul in the 
States and probably more than twice the distance the average 
wheat moves, 
have not undertaken to compute the cost of this non-produc- 
age The railroads have a reciprocal rate of 6 cents per mile 

movements. At that rate the bill for this excess would have 
d to $147,000,000, which is probably much more than it ac- 


total annual revenue of the railroads for the transportation 
t is about $100,000,000. I am not implying that the elimination 
pty mileage waste would enable the railroads to handle your 
vithout charge. The only way that the railroads can provide 
transportation, however, is by the reduction of their operating 
The location and elimination of waste is one of the 
to accomplish that object 
not Wish to create the impression that no serious considera- 
been given to this situation by those responsible for railroad 


tal costs 


If the methods heretofore applied have been ineffectual, 
her method is suggested for the correction of the condition 
ve have described? One alternative is the operation of the 


ght car equipment of the country in a nation-wide pool; in 
rds, to apply to the distribution of freight cars as between 
the principles which are universally and successfully applied 

ation of car distribution between the regions and divisions 
system. Car pooling is not a new idea. It did 
ite in the mind of any so-called ‘‘brain trust.’’ We find the 
for a car pool made by a practical car service officer as 
1875. It has been advocated by prominent railroad execu- 
recommended by railroad and governmental committees 
lacking as a basis for the suggestion that the prin- 


le railroad 


perience 


ipplied to cars which are used generally in interchange serv- 
ween railroads 
a pool was formed of all freight cars belonging to the vari- 


The cars in- 
Today 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
32 different sets of initials 


ated properties 
that initial car pool bore 





‘ lettered PRR. Prior to the organization of the pool they 
handled in interchange as foreign cars. Today these PRR 
tituting more than 10 per cent of all the freight cars in the 


tes ire 


all at home n any part of the 10,000 miles of the 
h modestly proclaims itself the “standard railroad of the 
nd which s t the claim by keeping its budget 


vhile many sought refuge in re- 


eems to justify 


other large systems have 


| timore & Ohio Railroad has a freight car ownership in 
f 100,001 All divisions of the 5,500 miles of railroad constitut 
tem are na parity with respect to the distribution of 
early railroading days, it was my good fortune to be 

with the car service department of the B. & O. at a time 
were merging such lines as the B. & O. S. W., the Ohio 


.. R the Pittsburgh & Western, the Cleveland, Lorain and 
y the Cleveland Terminal and Valley As these separate 

vere absorbed, one of our first jobs was to rearrange the 
bering and initialing so as to bring all these various owner- 





the “house flag and make good B. & O. cars of them, 
der anywhere on the line, without the wasteful process of 
etween the properties whose initials they had previous! 
That early experience and n ation at that time with 


pr ressive ideas in car handling may be 
tion with the car pool gern 
nv consideration which you may give the subject of car pooling, 
that you avoid being led into a discussion of abstractions or 
ed evils which you are warned may result if we depart from 
neiples which have the sanction of long usage. Before you 
whether or not a freight car pool would be a good thing for 
ids and the shipper, be certain that your decision is based 
deration of some specific proposal and upon your judg- 
effects of its practical application. 


responsible for my) 


t} 1 


e possible 
outline some of the benefits which may reasonably be ex- 
result from the character of pool which we shall propose 
haul movement of empty cars of the same type and of equal 
for loading will be materially reduced, resulting in sub- 
perating and capital savings tailroads will be assured of the 
irs equivalent in number and condition to those which they 
th They will be assured of an equitable proportion 
rplus which may exist and which may be available for dis- 
n excess of their pool assignment. They will be assured of 
n for their equipment in the pool, on the basis of its 

1 value Cars-will be maintained at the expense of the pool, 
in the shops of their owners, under terms which will 
neentive upon adequate and economical maintenance Su- 


1e pool 


by the mechanical staff of the pool will further insure 
leterioration in physical condition The adoption of im- 
designs and the stabilization of car building programs will 
e general standard of equipment with a _ substantial re- 
capital costs Distribution will be controlled in such a 


to locate cars according to their suitability for particular 
Surplus equipment will be assembled preferably in originating 
with equitable adjustment of the responsibility for storage. 
direct distribution of cars to shippers will not be disturbed, 
remain the function of the individual road 


ctions against the loading of foreign cars will be greatly 
Shippers will not be annoyed or inconvenienced by insis- 


pon the use of particular ownerships. The placement of empty 
switching lines will be upon a much more flexible basis and 
ll be less delay waiting for delivery of cars from the line-haul 
ent of the demurrage rules and the possible adoption of a 
ile of charges consistent with conditions of car supply and 
will be facilitated by the operation of cars under a pool 
tern railroads more than any other group should welcome any 
which promises a better coordination in the operation of in- 
e freight cars, In the case of box cars particularly, the sea- 
tuations in demand are greater in the West than in any other 
The West is also an originating territory for box car traffic. 
r railroads are called upon to provide equipment to meet their 
which rarely extend over len®er periods than three 
leaving the burden of excess ownership to be carried through 
nths of lighter demand. In the absence of effective methods 
zing the general car supply in meeting regional and seasonal 
ndividual managements cannot do otherwise than maintain 
wnership fitted to the needs of each separately operated prop- 
t they should not ignore the possibilities for economy which a 
d use of freight equipment offers. There has been alto- 


nands 
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gether too much stress laid upon theoretical differences n the chat 
acter and condition of cars built to serve different sections of the 
country We are told, for example, that eastern cars are too small 


to carry the agricultural products of the west As a matter of fact, 
the average capacity of the box car on eastern roads is 86,800 pounds 
as compared with 84,200 pounds on western road Our wester! 
transportation officers say that eastern cars are not suitable for 
grain, flour and other high-class commodities. I will admit that there 
is some justification for this belief in your experience with the past 
efforts to build up the grain car supply by moving fleets of 
cars onto the western roads, but there is no comparison between sucl 
movements and a regulated interchange movement with adequate 
provisions for maintenance and selective distribution 

The question of condition and suitability is a vital one and it ha 
not been minimized in our consideration of pool al We do feel 
however, that it has been somewhat magnified by those who fear that 
it is an obstacle to equitable distribution under pool operatio1 


eastern 


It is true that the requirements for cars suitable for high-grads 
commodities are higher in the west than in other section but eve! 
in this territory the proportion of such loading the total is much 


less than is commonly supposed. The Interstate Commerce Com: 
sion commodity statistics show that the loading of all classes of grair 
and grain products in the western region calls for only « 


half load per year for each box car owned by western railroads It 
is recognized, of course, that much of this loading is crowded into 

few weeks of the year, and that the proportion of ca! suitable for 
this character of loading must be much higher than the early average 
would indicate In considering the problem of distrib non a na 


tion-wide basis, and the special requirements of a given territory, the 


trend of traffic is an important factor It is generally known that 
the prevailing movement of box car traffic is eastward i ratio of 
about six to four. This means that the eastern territory in gene! 


receives currently more box cars than it requires for loading to p 
west of Chicago and the Mississippi River With efficient distribu 
tion on the basis of pool principles there would be 1 occasion f 
loading cars of eastern ownership into the we If all of the 

cars were applied to the westward loading, there would still be a 
current 


movement of western empties homeward to equalize the 


balanced loaded movement The effect of this would be to diminis} 
rather than to increase the scattering of cars which are best suited t« 
the needs of particular regions Western cars would g home and 
eastern cars would remain in the east This would in no way prevent 
the transfer of surplus cars from the east to the west to meet peak de 
mands, when eastern roads have a surplus f car Suitable for t 
western loading 

I have discussed this subje t fron th standp« nt f ne I 
as a whole I find that one of the things at which pool opponents 
stall is the magnitude of a nation-wide distribution sy e! To tl ‘ 
who are awed by mere numbers, I ve ld igges that tl D ‘ 
which are applied to 1,000 car can be applied t« 0 I 
matter of organization 

In practice, the regional units of a pool organization w handle 
fewer cars than would be handled by a single railroa rib I 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, for examplk should e witl } 
B. & O. Furthermore, the duties of the regional pool manager would 
not include the detailed distribution wl h a railroad te flicet 
must supervise. His would be a wholesale operatior 

RAIL GRAIN ELEVATORS 

C. E. Huff, president of the Farmers’ National Grain Cor 
poration, has announced that the corporation has submitted a 
plan to Coordinator Eastman under which it would lease and 


operate all railroad-owned grain elevators in the country. This 


is the corporation’s answer to the recent recommendations of 
J. A. Little, of the coordinator’s staff, who made a special study 
of the grain elevator situation (see Traffic World, Sept. 1, p 
339) Inquiry at the offiee of Coordinator Eastman as to the 


plan brought the reply that Mr. Little had informed the coordina- 
tor that Mr. Huff had made the announcement about it in Chi 
cago but that, when the inquiry was made, the plan had not yet 
been received by Mr. Eastman. 


TRANSPORT PROBLEM DISCUSSED 


The transportation problem, as viewed by a spokesman for 


railroads, another for motor transport, and a third for inland 
waterways, was taken through a variety of its more or less 
tortuous aspects at a joint meeting at the Blackstone Hotel, 


Chicago, of the Purchasing Agents’ Association of Chicago, the 
Traffic Club of Chicago, and the Cartage Exchange of Chicago 
the evening of October 11. The three spokesmen had the ger 
eral subject of “Buying Transportation,” which served, at least, 
as a point of departure to develop the each for the 
form of transportation he represented. 

Edward E. Arkin, president of Chicago Motor Express Ter 
minal Company, a company integratihg the operations of a num- 
ber of over-the-highway operators serving Chicago, was the 
first to speak. He was followed by Z. G. Hopkins, representing 
the Western Railways Committee on Public Relations, and Mr. 
Hopkins was followed by Lachlan Macleay, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Mississippi Valley Association. 

Motor transport was pictured by Mr. Arkin as a modern, 
improved form of transportation, destined to raise the standard 
of living of the average citizen. Present unsettled conditions 
in the transportation field, he said, were largely a result of the 
“forced and rapid” growth of motor transport after the war, 
but out of which this country had obtained a transportation 
system surpassed by nothing anywhere else in the world and 
from which even much more could be expected in the future 
Improvement of highways and of motor vehicles, he said, had 
made it possible for the motor transport operator to give a 


“case” of 
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ee the world to your door 


HIPS from every port in the world—from 30 different 





4 (if countries in a typical day—discharge their varied car- 
| goes onto Erie piers or lighters, for distribution throughout 
America via Erie. @ Erie transportation is specified because most 
import brokers and consignees know Erie’s exceptional facil- 


ities for handling freight, from shipside to train, and via train 


and truck, to any receiving platform in the land.@ Whether you 
import rubber or rugs, coffee or cork, fruit, oil or bird’s nests 
(Erie handles them all and a thousand others), you will receive 
your merchandise sooner, and probably in better condition, if you 
specify Erie. @ Erie has an entire division of men thoroughly 
experienced in the specialized field of import transportation. They 


can save you money and time. Call them. 
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service superior to rail service, including pickup and delivery, 
at a cost ho greater than that of the line-haul rail service 
and frequently at less cost. Further developments along the 
line of improved equipment would result in still further reduc 
tions in the cost of highway service, he declared, specifically re 
ferring to recent introduction of the Diesel engine for heavy 
transport work over the highways. The advent of the Diesel in 
highway service, he said, gave promise of motor transport rates 
substantially less than were now being charged “while the 
railroads are considering an increase in their charges.” 

There were, he said, more than 45,000 communities in the 
country without direct rail service that were receiving superior 
transportation through the agency of motor transport. This 
meant more business, lower costs, and a higher standard of living 
for everyone Despite adoption of store-door pickup and delivery 
by many railroads and other changes in their operating practices, 
he asserted that the flexibility of the truck was of definite 
advantage to business. 

Turning to the question of the subsidization of highway OP 
erations, he said: “Our competitors contend that we do not con 
tribute a fair share to the upkeep of the highways.” Among 
other figures cited by him in refutation of that, he said, trucks 
and busses paid more than 13 million dollars in taxes to Illinois 
last year, while the entire cost of maintenance of the state high 
way system was only 4% million dollars. A single tractor- 
trailer unit owned by his company had returned a total of $1,800 
in taxes to public coffers in one year, he said. 

Remembering the subject of the evening, he concluded by 
saying that it was the duty of the purchasing agent to work in 
close harmony with the traffic mani ger to obtain the best and 
cheapest transportation available. 


The Railroad Side 


Mr. Hopkins opened the railroad side of the story by say!ns 
that he was speaking as a salesman of “goods that are in a 
class by themselves.” He explained that he meant that the 
railroads constituted the only transportation system in the coun 
try that could be depended on at all times to transport a ship- 
ment, whatever it might be, to and from any point in the 
country. 

“For this reason rail transportation is in a class by itself,” 
he declared. “Other agencies May be available at certain places, 
and will handle a part of your shipments, but only the railroads 
may be said to serve a national transportation need. The rail- 
roads are obligated to take whatever is offered to them, and 
this without much regard to the volume of traffic which so vitally 
affects the cost of the service. They must maintain their sched 
ules reaching into every corner of the country, independent of 
the profitableness of a particular operation.” 

Business could not prosper without a continuation of ade- 
quate transportation, he insisted, “You can’t solve the transpor- 
tation problem that confronts the country today in segments,” 
he said, “any more than you can solve any other great national 
problem in that way. You can't afford to take a local, selfish 
view of an issue that so vitally affects the entire country. You 
must continue to rely on the railroads for the great bulk of 
your transportation service, and that means that the railroads 
must be allowed to make a living.” 

Unfair competition, arising from the disparity of regulatory 
treatment accorded the different forms of transportation, he held, 
was in large measure the cause of the railroads’ difficulties. 
There was Without doubt a place for motor transport and a place 
for inland waterway services, he said, but no form of transporta- 
tion was entitled to a place in which it was accorded privileges 
denied to another form, oF should receive benefits withheld 
from another. 

Mr. Arkin had spoken of the cost of transportation, he re- 
called. “One of our great difficulties is that in large measure 
our costs are fixed by public agencies,” he objected. “That 
situation has not yet been reached so far as other agencies of 
transportation are concerned. Our W hole scheme of regulation 
is based on the theory that the railroads have a monopoly in 
transportation, and also that users of common avenues of trans- 
portation are entitled to access to those avenues on equal 
terms.” In the existing state of affairs, he held, both of those 
principles were invalid or were flouted as a result of the absence 
of similar treatment of the different forms of transportation. 

The railroads, he said, represented the only agency of trans- 
portation that was entirely paying its own way. While he knew 
there was considerable controversy over the question as to the 
extent of the contribution of the public in the form of taxes 
to the motor transport operator, he said, it was undeniable that 
the investment in highways made out of the public purse could 
not have .been made by private capital. 

“For ninety years,” he concluded, “the railroads have been 
the backbone of the national transportation system. And, as 
far ahead as any of us can see, that will be unchanged. If we 
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are to arrive at a correct solution of the transportation problem 
we must look at it in its national aspects, and not from some 
purely sectional or selfish position. The more business yo 
give to the railroads the greater security you will have against 
advances in freight rates. And certainly each agency is er 
titled to compete for your business on equal terms with the 
others. It is in your interest that we be so permitted to d 


The Waterways 


As a representative of the Mississippi Valley Associatior 
Mr. Macleay began by saying that he approached the transpo 
tation problem from a somewhat different angle than did thos 
who were engaged in the transportation business for profit 
The problem of the Mississippi Valley, he said, was not one of 
production but of distribution. The cost of transportation Was 
the outstanding problem of the great interior area drained 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, according to him. 

“The Mississippi Valley must have low cost long distance 
transportation to bring raw materials to its factories and t 
carry its products to market,” he explained. “This is our on 
outstanding, ever-present, vital problem. Every other econon 
problem of the middlewest and south in comparison shrinks 
into relative insignificance Where and how are we to get 
lower rates on our basic freight? It is not a question of pr 
tecting railways or waterways, highways or airways. It is a 
question of moving goods to market at a cost which will meet 
the prices ol competitors on the eastern and western seaboards 
and in foreign countries.” 

The Panama Canal, he said, had made it impossible for t 
middle western factory to pay rail rates and compete on eit! 
seaboard. The only hope of the interior of the country in the 
further development of its economic life was in “low cost wate! 
transport,” he asserted. 

Using figures as to the average tonnage transported on t} 
Mississippi River system, and estimating savings in transpo! 
tation charges resulting from use of the rivers at $1.00 at 
which, he said, was conservative, he estimated that the publ 
had saved around 67 million dollars annually for the last te! 
years in transportation costs. But this was only the direct 
saving, and by no means represented the entire benefit derived 
from operations on this system of inland waterways, he insisted 
The federal barge line, he said, had done a good job in pionee! 
ing the development of the Mississippi as 4a transportat 
medium, detailing some of its accomplishments. 


“So far as these things are concerned,” he went On, “it has 
done a good job and were that its compete duty it could be 
transferred to private operation immediately. There remains 
however, the establishment of joint rail and water rates be 
tween rail and river lines that will securely fix the place 0! 
inland water carriers in our national system of transportatio! 

“We believed that the Denison act, passed by Congress 
1928, provided a fair and reasonable method by which the! 
could be established equitable divisions of rates for joint ha 
rail-river traffic. Had the rail lines joined with the barge lines 
in a friendly effort to work out, under the provisions of the 
Denison act, a joint rate relationship that would give each 
service a fair division of revenue based on service rendered 
the problem would be solved today and the complete functio! 
of the federal line fulfilled. On the contrary, they have opposed 
the provisions of the act by every method available to clever 
counsel.” 

Much of the responsibility for the plight in which th 
railroads found themselves, he declared, must be laid ‘at thel 
own doorstep. “Having sown the wind in one of the wildest 
orgies of unrestrained and ruthless financing in the nation’s 
history, they are now seeking to temper the whirlwind by offe! 
ing up as sacrifices the shipping and consuming public.’ His 
reference was to efforts currently being made to bring wate! 
way operations under the regulatory control of the Commission 
Such proposed regulation, he asserted, was solely for th 
protection of the high-cost level of operation of other forms 0 
transportation and would be at the expense of the shippe! 
Though the railroads made much of the measure of taxes they 
paid, he held that since the Commission took notice of thes 
taxes in fixing rates “they (the railroads) are in reality tax 
gatherers’ —the tax charges being included in freight rates. 

“Any form of regulation which attempts to regiment and 
control every type of water carrier must either Be destructiv 
of the carrier or of the economy which competitive effort en 
forces, and of which the public is entitled to the benefit, he 
argued. 

“The railroads have failed to explain what benefits, if any, 
the shipper and the public will receive from regulation It 
should be significant that there is no public demand for the 
regulation of port-to-port river rates. The only demand for regu 
lation has emanated from those interested in protecting the 


high rate structure of the rail lines and in imposing monopolist 
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ot through certificates of operation, upon the rivers which 
ww a free field for American enterprise. 
Mr, Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transportation, in an 
ront effort to bolster up and protect what he admits to be 
' economic system of railroads, proposes a program for regu- 
tion of water services that it seems can only result in greatly 
ed costs to the boat lines. Mr. Eastman expresses the 
that the great need of the public is ‘stable rates.’ What 
inog He mean by ‘stable’? inflexible? Unyielding? Experience 
the past has taught us that stability achieved through regula- 
tio! inevitably results in inflexibility which is deadening when 
nplied to the cost of transportation in industry and commerce.” 
rhe only hope of the mddle west and south for permanent 
" t transportation, he declared, was in the development of 
ne 9.000 miles of navigable cha inels of the Mississippi system 
Water, he asserted, was the last great undeveloped resource of 
nation. 


Cc. A. ©. APPROVES INCREASE 


rhe Chicago Association ol Commerce has approved the 


application of the railroads in Ex Parte 115 for increased rates, 

the extent that the Interstate Commerce Commission may 

And, atter investigation, that increased revenue will result 
therefrom.” 


This approval is for the period that the Commission may 
termine that increased revenue is required to overcome in 
sed expenses not offset from other sources, it is stated 


Such increases should be published as a surcharee, according 
the association, and it expresses a belief that the method 


nosed by the railroad for applying a percentage increase 
v induly disrupt recognized origin and destination relation- 
ships, if allowed, and will thereby curtail the distribution of 
‘fic by rail, and to that extent curtail the full measure of in- 
ased revenue necessary. Therefore, says the statement, instead 
ercentage advance in rates, the increase should be effected 
flat amount in cents a hundred pounds or a ton or dollars 


in a separate statement, the association expresses opposi- 
to any increases 1 the switching rates applicable within 
Chicago switching district that would result from granting 
carriers’ petition in Ex Parte 115, on the ground that the 


ewitching rates were fully investigated in docket 19610, the 
} Chicago switching case, and “a maximum reasonable basis of 
rates pres¢ ribed, resulting in substantial increases in charges.” 


Decision of the Commission in that case has been attacked in 
the courts and is now before the Supreme Court. 
It is pointed out that switching rates in the Chicago district 
were specifically excepted in the decision of the Commission 
the petition of the carriers for increased rates in Ex Parte 
103, “although granting an increase of 10 per cent in all other 
witching charges.” 
The Chicago Association of Commerce believes that no sub- 
stantial increase in revenue would result from increased 
charges,” says the statement, “but that further increases would 





eat 
kn nduly affect the movement ol the traffic and divert it to other 
oti nsportation agencies.” 

ysed eV" ————E 

level ROOSEVELT TRANSPORT PROGRAM 

President Roosevelt apparently is not seriously impressed 

nth tt this time with the suggestion that 4 department of trans- 
the nortation headed by 4&4 cabinet officer should be created. In 
ildest liscussing this suggestion at his press conference he commented 
ition © merely that there had been suggestions for cabinet officers for 
offer I dozen things, including a department of recreation. He 

His ated he expected other suggestions for additions to his 


watel inet to be made 


“ms RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 
1ippel Class I steam railways, excluding switching and terminal 
s they companies, reported to the Commission that they had a total of 
thest 1.023.313 employes in September, a decrease of sixty-seven hun- 
ty tax iredths of one per cent as compared with September, 1933. By 
1S groups the number of employes Was reported as follows: Execu- 
and tives, officials, and staff assistants, 11,980; professional, clerical, 
ructive and general, 165,556; maintenance of way and structures, 224,- 
ort en 688: maintenance of equipment and stores, 972,567; transporta- 
he tion (other than train, engine, and yard), 25,975; transportation 
rdmasters, switchtenders, and hostlers), 12,396; transporta- 

F an) n (train and engine service), 210,151. 

yn. it The Commission has issued its monthly statement on wage 
ror the statisties for July showing the number of employes and com- 
r regu = ition. The total compensation for July was $132,200,402. 
ng the ; statement also shows that total compensation in the year 


yolistic I was $1,512,821,975 and in 1933, $1,403,881,864. 
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ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 


Having used considerable driving force, Commissioner 
Aitchison was able to bring the first section of hearings in Ex 
Parte No. 115, increases in freight rates and charges, 1934, to 
an end on October 5, somewhat after the closing hour of g0Vv- 
ernmental agencies. By suggesting that written-out testimony 
could be submitted without reading, that witnesses omit argu- 
mentative declarations, and stopping lawyers who were really 
cross examining witnesses while supposed to be asking merely 
for information, at least a Whole day was saved. Had it been 
possible for interested auditors to hear What was being said, 
time used in repeating would have been saved so that the 
hearing might have been brought to an end several hours before 
it was. 

According to the plan for the hearing the direct testimony 
by and in support of the railroads, without cross examination, 
alone was in order. Departures from the plan were made by 
allowing cross examination of some of the railroad exet utives 
Testimony of some shippers Was also taken, sO 45 to enable 
them to go home and not have their trip fruitless. That testi- 
mony was taken by Examiner McGrath in one of the smaller 
hearing rooms. He also took the supporting testimony of water 
lines and the short line railroads. 

Adjourning the hearing to the further order of the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Aitchison said that while the tentative schedule of 
other hearings, providing for some outside of Washington, an- 
nounced on October 4 (see Traffic World, October 6), had not 
been made final, it was such as warranted those interested in 
using it as 4 guide. 

The Commission, by Secretary McGinty, Oct. 11 announced 
resumed hearings at the following places and dates 


Denver, Colo., October <%, 1934, 10 a. ™., at the office of the 
Colorado Publi Utilities Commission before Commissioner A tchison 
Salt Lake City, Utah, October 29 1934, 10 a. m at the Hotel Utah 
before Commissioner. Alt hison 

Portiand, Oreg., November y 4 1934, 10 a. ! t the Portland Hot« 


before Commissions r Aitchison 


Birmingham, Ala., November 97. 1934, 2 p. at the Birmil hat 
Chamber of Commerce before Commissioner Tate 

Dallas, Texas, November 7, 1934, 2 p. U at the Baker Hotel be 
fore Commissionet Mahaffie 

San Francisco, Calif., November 9 1934, 10 a. + the Hotel 
Saint Francis before Commissionet Aitchison 

Chicago, Tl., November 16 1934, 10 a. n at the Sherman Hotel 
pefore Commissioner! Aitchisor 

Washington, >. SSes November 96, 1934, 10. a. 1 ¢ the office ol 
the Interstate Commerce Comn esion before Commi! ioner Aitchison 


The notice said that persons wishing to offer t stimony at 
any of the places above named should advise the secretary 0! 
the Commission at Washington as soon as possible as to the 
number of witnesses and their names, if possible, the approxi- 
mate time which will be required for their evidence on direct 
examination, and the subject matter or commodity as to which 
the testimony will be directed. Persons desiring to introduce 
exhibits in evidence should prepare at least 150 copies for the 
use of the Commission, State Commissions, and counsel for 
applicants and respondents. 

The Commission also denied the motions of the Farm Rate 
Council, the Northwestern Livestock Shippers’ Traffic League, 
and the National Grange seeking dismissal of the petition for 
increased rates, or, alternatively, dismissal of that petition in 
so far as it relates to agricultural products, including livestock. 

It also took like action with respect to motions by state 
commissions and others for discontinuance of the proceedings 
in respect to rates on grain and products. 


Security Owners Appear 


“Tnless there is a general acceptance of the fundamental 
necessity of proceeding at once toward the economic rehabili- 
tation of the railroads there can be little basis for the expec 
tation that they will play an important part in the economic 
recovery of the nation,” said Milton W. Harrison, president of 
the Security Owners’ Association, the last witness before Com- 
missioner Aitchison. 

The statement by Mr. Harrison, stipulated into the record 
without reading, is part of the presentation that that assoc ia- 
tion is to make in behalf of the railroads in their effort to in- 
crease their rates. Other testimony is to’ be given for the 
association by James Lee Loomis, president of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. and Philip A. Benson, president of 
the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. The association is 
composed largely of life insurance and savings bank officers 
The funds of such companies are largely invested in railroad 
bonds. Mr. Harrison said that generally this investment did 
not represent accumulations by the wealthy, but savings put 
aside against the future by millions of people. He said there 
were approximately 60,000,000 life insurance policyholders and 
13,000,000 depositors in savings banks whose savings were in 
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an important proportion backed by investments in railroad 
securities. The members of the association, Mr. Harrison said, 
strove to confine their investments to a sound and conserva- 
tive type and that bonds, naturally, were typical of their 
holdings. 

“Their test of desirability,” said he, “is stability and de- 
pendability, even to the subordination of rate of return, Actual 
and potential investors in railroad securities are influenced to 
buy or hold those issues by a somewhat nebulous and undefined 
factor of confidence, pretty thoroughly shaken of late. That 
confidence relates to the belief that since the government has 
committed to one of its agencies the power to regulate the 
rates of the railroads, and since that regulatory agency has 
limited the rates which railroads might charge in times of 
prosperity and easy money, there is implied the power and 
obligation of the government in times of adversity and under 
conditions unfavorable to the railroads to take all reasonable 
steps to protect and conserve railroad revenues.” 


Continuing, Mr. Harrison in part said: 

The confidence of investors, who have in the past provided the 
railroads with capital through the purchase of their bonds, has been 
based largely upon the belief that regulation meant stabilization of 
return, The drastic shrinkage in market values, and the actual or 
threatened cutting off of return on investments has shaken that con 
fidence, but the belief that regulation must and does recognize its 
function still persists. Investors believe that this case presents an 
opportunity for regulation to exercise its proper function. If the faith 
of investors in regulation should be destroyed, it is difficult to see 
how private capital can in the future be depended upon to participate 
in the railroad industry. 

Railroad security owners are not 80 much concerned that oper 
ating expenses, by reason of various actions, governmental and other- 
wise, are being increased by what has been estimated to be approxi 
mately $1,000,000 a day, as they are concerned over the fact that such 
increases arise without sufficient consideration of the financial sources 
from which they are to be met, They are alarmed when elemental 
economic principles appear to be disregarded, and the financial founda 
tions of one of the most basic industries, investments in which have 
long been surrounded with special safeguards, are seriously threatened 
by a condition of unbalance between income and expense. They be- 
lieve that under present conditions neither the treasuries of the rail- 
roads in the aggregate nor those of the majority of the roads sepa 
rately can meet such tremendous additional burdens as they are asked 
to assume. They believe that it is necessary to establish at once the 
indispensable balance between railroad income and railroad expense 

Security owners naturally must look to and rely upon the man- 
agers who operate the roads for decisions as to the most practicable 
ways of augmenting revenues. They accept and support the judg- 
ment of such managers as to the proper means of meeting the situa 
tion which has arisen, This does not imply, however, that they be 
lieve that the anticipated realization from changes in rates under con- 
sideration here will by any means be sufficient. The crisis is such 
that, if the proposals here put forth by railroad managements are 
not accepted, something practically as good or better must be put 
forward as an alternative, which will produce correspondingly im 
mediate results, 

It has been a common assumption before and during the present 
depression that railroads, next to the government itself, should, in 
their case, by low rates and fares, come to the relief of hard-pressed 
industries and agricultural areas or distressed economic groups, Con 
gress by resolution has itself expressed this idea. The important con- 
sideration is the extent of the application of such a principle. With 
the disappearance of the necessary margin between income and ex 
pense, railroad capacity as a relief agency has been exhausted Un 
like the government, the railroads cannot depend upon a potential 
future tax income to make up deficiencies. The railroads are still 
private enterprises and as such must derive their income from reve 
nues accruing in the course of their business. 

It is the view of investors that there is a marked tendency for 
shippers to overlook or ignore the fact that the sa@me fundamental 
principles applicable to their own businesses must be adhered to if 
the railroads are to maintain adequate service and a sound financial 
position. There is a point beyond which railroads cannot go in ab- 
sorbing economic or competitive losses of industries or localities for 
which they have no responsibility. To say that the roads should not 
seek rate increases or take such other steps as they deem necessary 
to meet essential financial needs because other forms of transporta 
tion, either subsidized by government or left unregulated by it, may 
take business away from them, impresses security owners as merely 
begging the issue. They believe that in comparison with other forms 
of transportation the railroads have been placed at a basic disad- 
vantage. 

Finally, it should be said that in a larger sense the position of 
railroad securities in comparison with other classes of securities will 
be very much affected by the action taken or not taken as a result 
of these proceedings. Many investors were led to believe that the 
securities of an industry so completely regulated by Government 
should and would enjoy definite advantages in respect of security 
of principal, return on the investment and marketability. Most in- 
vestors now think that this belief has not been justified by event 
If, therefore, it is desirable to begin upon the restoration of railroad 
securities to the relative position they once enjoyed, and if it is im 
portant to be able to conduct railroad financing economically in the 
future, these proceedings are of fundamental importance as one step 
to that end. Unless there is general acceptance of the fundamental 
necessity of proceeding at once toward the economic rehabilitation 
of the railroads, there can be little basis for the expectation that they 
will play an important part in the economic recovery of the nation. 


Southern Railroads 


Speaking for the southern railroads, J. E. Tilford, chairman 
of the Southern Freight Association, said that notwithstand- 
ing that railroads in the south had substantially reduced ex- 
penses, “the total revenue and the total operating expenses are 
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so close together that their struggle at this time is not for q 
fair return, but for sufficient revenue to pay operating expenges 
and fixed charges.” 

“The southern meet the unavoidable jy 
crease in the cost of labor and materials without an increage 
in their freight rates and charges,” added Mr. Tilford. “tj 
the existing freight rates and charges are increased by thy 
moderate amounts now proposed, which meet only a portion 
of the increased cost of labor and materials, such freight 
and charges will not be unreasonably high.” 

Mr. Tilford said that while a percentage increase in rates 
was perhaps the fairest method it ignored competition with 
other modes of transportation and disrupted origin and market 
relationships. That was why it was not used, he said. 

EK. R. Oliver, vice president of the Southern Railway system, 
said that he served as a member of the general committee 
which formulated the plan under consideration and also a mem 
ber of the traffic subcommittee which, in many weeks of labor, 
worked out the details of the plan. 

“The plan here presented and the proposed increases there 
under represent not only my judgment and the judgment of the 
other members of the traffic subcommittee but also the judg 
ment of responsible traffic officials of the lines of the country 
who were not members of the subcommittee but with whom the 
subcommittee consulted freely,” said Mr. Oliver. “It is my 
opinion that the proposals here submitted will result in a ma 
terial increase in the revenues of the southern lines and also 
in the revenue of the lines participating in rates to and from 
southern territory. This is the plan of the responsible traffk 
officials of the interested lines.” 

After speaking particularly of the 
the Southern Railway, Mr. Oliver said that in the first eight 
months of 1934, which did not include increased labor costs 
except for two months, 60.82 cents out of every gross dollar 
received by that company was paid out to labor. Out of every 
gross dollar, supervision and all general expenses required ap 
proximately only six cents. Every possible economy, he added 
had been put into effect on the Southern Railway and that there 
was no possibility that any further material economies could 
be made in the near future. 

Competition of unregulated 
attention at the hands of Mr. Oliver 


carriers cannot 


rates 


financial condition of 


carriers received considerable 
O that point he said 


The railroads in the southern region have been and are alive 
the competition of unregulated carriers on the waterways and the 
highways and have not hesitated to make reductions in rates where 
in their judgment, such reductions would produce additional net re 
enue. Some of the reduced rates have been effective in holding traf! 
to the railroads and others have been effective in securing a ret 
of traffic to the railroads. Others have been wholly ineffective and 
additionally, have necessitated reductions in rates not directly 
fected by such competition In many instances reductions have not 
accomplished anything except to reduce the revenues on the traff 
we were handling because our unregulated competitors made further 
reductions in their charges and held or secured the traftl Obvious! 
no relief can be had from this situation until our competitors are 
placed under some form of regulation 

Our principal difficulty in making reductions, even where the con 
petition has been compelled, is that the moment they are made manu 
facturers and shippers without the zone of competition have demanded 
relative reductions, so that we have had to give up or abandon our 
attempt to meet the competition, We made a careful survey of a 
our truck and water-competitive rates and where we are here pré 
posing to increase them, we believe our revenues will be increased 


F. H. Law, assistant to the vice-president of the Illinos 
Central, after saying the railroads expected to get increased 
revenue from the proposed increased rates, brought out a peculiar 
fact. It was that on articles on which the surcharges allowed 
in Ex Parte No. 103 were imposed the tonnage declined only 2! 
per cent while the articles on which the surcharges were nol 
imposed the decline was 25 per cent. 

P. B. Beidelman, freight traffic manager of the Great North 
ern, adopted the testimony of F. A. Cleveland and H. C. Hall 
mark in so far as it was applicable to the Pacific northwest, 
adding somewhat to their views and clarifying items in the 
proposal of the carriers. 


Short Line Railroads 


C. A. Miller, general counsel for the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, put into the record testimony which would 
have been given by J. P. Blanton, traffic manager of the asso 
ciation, if he had been called to the witness stand. He also 
submitted a statement prepared by J. H. Huntt, statistician and 
accountant, showing the financial results of the operation of 
Class II and Class III carriers in 1932 and 1933. To show the 
rate of return for many of those that had any at all he has to 
use two, three and four ciphers on the right of the decimal poin'! 
before being able to use figures denoting something more than 
nothing. In another statement Mr. Huntt showed that in 1932 
the Class II carriers, treated as a unit, had a deficit of $8,254,705 
and Class III carriers, as a unit, had a deficit of $2,191,324 in their 
net income. 
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ised revenue, Mr. Blanton said, was by an increase in rates 


The only source from which the short lines could obtain 


incr‘ . 
as requested by the Class I carriers. On behalf of the short 
lines he requested the Commission, if it granted increases in 
hasic rates, to leave it permissive with the short lines as to 
whether or not they increased their arbitraries. 
L. A. Downs 

Asserting that the railroads constituted the only common 

carrier system in the country—a system that held itself out to 


transport for everyone every kind of freight that might be offered 
for movement to and from all points at all seasons of the year 
|. A. Downs said that such a system had to be supported. 

(he railroads are here asking that they be given an oppor- 
tunity of maintaining their solvency, and of surviving until an 
era of better times appears, when they will share, as other 
industries will, in the return of more prosperous conditions,” 
said Mr. Downs, speaking for the southern lines in support of the 
petition for increases. 

The depression began, so far as the southern railroads are 
concerned, not in 1929 but in 1926,” said Mr. Downs. “The 
gross revenues of the southern carriers began to decrease in 
and their net railway operating income in 1926. Their net 
railway operating income in 1929 was actually some $36,000,000 
less than it was in 1925. 

The southern railroads have needed during the last six 
years a sum around $87,000,000 annually to meet their fixed 
charges. This year they will have failed for four consecutive 
years to earn their fixed charges in full. The railroads in the 
southern region are confronted with a deficit for the current 
year of over $26,000,000 as compared with a deficit in 1933 of 
$16,000,000, and are further confronted with mounting costs 
of operation. 

I want now to point out how the two factors entering into 
the increased operating expenses, the increases in the wage level 
and in the prices of materials, affect the operation of the car- 
riers in the southern region,” Mr. Downs continued. “If the 
restored rates of pay and the prevailing level of prices had 
een in effect in 1933, the deficit in fixed charges would have 
mounted not to $16,000,000, but to some $52,600,000, and would 
have exceeded by $4,000,000 the deficit in 1932. 

If the higher rates of pay and the present level of prices 
for materials had been in effect since January 1, 1934, taking 

into consideration pension retirement reserves, the esti- 
mated deficit for the year 1934 would be in excess of $54,000,000 
and not $26,000,000 as now estimated. This, then, is the situa 

n that confronts the roads in the southern region. 


192 


“The southern railroads cannot obtain the amount of the 
nereased cost of wages and materials, $40,000,000, or any sub- 
stantial part thereof, by any additional savings in maintenance of 
way or maintenance of equipment,” concluded Mr. Downs. “‘They 
are circumscribed by law from saving this amount or any sub- 
stantial part thereof from their payments for labor. Public in- 
terest requires, therefore, that traffic which uses the rails pay 
a part of these increased expenses of operation.” 


Coordinator May Appear 


In the cross-examination of Mr. Downs ground was laid for 
the appearance at this hearing of Coordinator Eastman or some- 
he designated by him to tell of the things that have been done 
or left undone with respect to recommendations which, if fol- 
lowed, might result in savings to the railroads. The questions 
along that line were founded on assertions made by Mr. Downs 
about things that the railroads themselves had done, John E. 
Benton, general solicitor of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, brought forward recommenda- 
ions made by Coordinator Eastman. He asked Mr. Downs if 
anything had been done with regard to the suggestions in the 
merchandise report which, he said, suggested a possible saving 
of $100,000,000 a year. Mr. Downs said that nothing had been 
done as work on the coordinator’s recommendations was still 
omg on. Mr. Benton pressed questions with regard to the EKast- 
recommendations, pointing out that Mr, Eastman had told 
railroads, on March 22, that he expected an answer with 
respect to merchandise by June 1. Mr. Downs said that the 
answer had not yet been made. The law, he said, prohibited 


the railroads from making changes that would reduce employ- 
mer 


the 


Have you done anything to have Congress change the law?” 
isked Mr. Benton, and Mr. Downs said, “No, sir.” 

Commissioner Aitchison pointed out that the right of peti- 
Honing Congress was guaranteed to anyone who desired to have 
langes made in the law but no one was required to ask Congress 
ike changes. Messrs. Aitchison and Benton discussed the 
"ght of petition for several minutes and then Elmer A. Smith, 
attorney for the Dlinofs Central, suggested that this line of 
"eshioning had gone far enough, He added that the sugges- 
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tions and recommendations made by the coordinator were still 
under consideration and that therefore it was time to drop the 
subject, He said he would formally object if it was necessary 
to bring it to an end, 

Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., suggested that the coordinator be asked 
to put into the record what had been done in the way of making 
studies and such information as the coordinator might have that 
was pertinent to the subject. Mr. Benton joined in that sugges 
tion. Commissioner Aitchison said that the regional committees 
appointed by the coordinator had the duty under the law to 
consider and act upon the coordinator’s recommendations and 
that the latter, if the committees did not act, had the power to 
issue the orders requiring them to act. 

“I consider that until the coordinator acts,” said Commis 
sioner Aitchison, “communications between the coordinator and 
the committees are as much privileged as communications be 
tween the Interstate Commerce Commission and its examiners 
It is not for us to inquire at this time into the acts of a co 
ordinate branch of the government. I will consider a request 
that Coordinator Eastman be asked to appear and submit testi- 
mony by himself or by a competent person. As to the request 
that the coordinator be requested to furnish information it will 
be taken under consideration by the Commission. I should say 
that it would be my judgment that he would produce witnesses 
competent to testify and be subject to cross-examination much as 
the Secretary of Agriculture is to present his views in this pro 
ceeding.” 

Answering a question by Commissioner Aitchison Mr. Downs 
said he did not know why the valuations of the property of the 
railroads made by the Commission were not used in this pro 
ceeding. He added that he supposed that they were being used. 

Smith W. Brookhart, former senator from Iowa, on cross 
examination brought forward his idea that the government should 
condemn the stock and bonds of railroad companies at their 
market value as shown by stock exchange quotations and thereby 
get rid of a considerable part of the fixed charges of railroads 

“Oh, we'd all get along better if we could repudiate our 
debts,” said Mr. Downs, “but I would be the last man to advocate 
repudiation of debts.” 

At the conclusion of the morning session of October 5 Com 
missioner Aitchison announced that the Commission had decided 
that Mr. Benton and others interested in the proposed exclusion 
of grain from this proceeding might file written arguments on 
the question but that oral arguments on the subject could not 
be permitted. 

The Commission, he said, had overruled a motion made by 
R. C. Fulbright which was intended to require the railroads to 
show all the rates affected by items in their petition. Mr. Ful 
bright had made the point in connection with his motion that 
the carriers had too often used “etc.,” in setting forth what they 
were requesting. The railroad witnesses had said that when that 
abbreviation of Latin words was used it was intended to include 
all the items with respect to a particular commodity shown in 
the tariff to which reference had been made. They said that 
anyone interested could consult their tariff. 

At the sub-hearing held by Examiner McGrath, R. O. Young 
erman, traffic manager of the Mason City Brick & Tile Co., op 
posed the advances requested by the carriers. One exhibit sub 
mitted by him showed that in 1921 the carload shipments of 
the products about which he was testifying were 4,664; that 
they reached a peak in 1927 of 6,753 cars. Since then, he said, 
the shipments had declined almost continuously except in 1929 
In 1933, he said, the total cars shipped were 634. 

Rufus Woods, publisher of the Wenatchee World, appearing 
for apple and pear growers in that part of the state of Wash 
ington, said that the present rates were cutting down the ton 
nage, Most of his reference was to a rate of $1.25 blanketed 
over the country east of the Missouri River, established at the 
end of 1933 as a substitute for a rate of $1.50. The rate prior 
to the time $1.50 was charged was $1. Mr. Woods said the 
apple producers could not pay more than $1 and live. 

Near the close of the hearing Commissioner Aitchison 
directed the railroads to break down their figures so as to show 
how mych each railroad would receive of the expected $172, 
000,000 of increased revenue. 

When the hearing in the main room was nearing completion 
Arthur M. Geary, speaking for the board of directors of the 
Farm Rate Council, representing some farmers in Washington 
and Idaho, urged the Commission to direct a non-suit on the 
petition of the railroads for increased rates on agricultural 
products including livestock, in accordance with resolutions 
adopted at Boise, Ida., on September 27 on the ground, among 
others, that an increase in rates would lower the buying power 
of the depressed farm dollar and would postpone recovery. In 
the event the non-suit, equivalent to a dismissal, was not allowed, 
Mr. Geary asked that No. 26000, the proceeding inaugurated by 
agricultural interests and producers of heavy tonnage com 
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J. S. Bohannan, a Department of Agriculture attorney, said 8 
Secretary Wallace of that department regretted his inability 
to appear at this hearing. The attorney said the secretary would r 
appear alt the later hearing in Washington to present testimony t 
as to the situation of agriculture, 


production, marketing and agricultural and industrial revival. t 
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7,792 carloads, according to reports submitted at the thirty 
fth regular meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
yck, Albany, N. Y., October 11. Actual 
1 to $498,523 carloads. 
approximately five hundred 
Current business condi 


hipments last year amountet 
The meeting brought together 


epresentatives of shippers and carriers. 
bject of general discussion by both industria 


and transportation matters of impor 
received attention. 
commodity committee report 


ions were the su 


ance at the moment 


A summary of the is given 


While Commissioner Aitchison was winding up 
testimony in behalf of the railroads in the main hearing room, below 
Examiner McGrath was giving ear to coneurring and approving ——— ly total : 
testimony on behalt of coastwise steamship lines, river barge Act am ae atimated ag oe 
lines and steamship lines on the Great Lakes. Testimony for 1933 Per cent 
the coastwise lines was given by Walter P. Levis of the Clyde Grain all », 132 1 
Mallory lines. He said the coastwise lines joined with the rail- ay meal & other mill product eons 
: ay, straw & alfalfa , 652 
roads in a general way but made some changes in port to-port Other fresh fruits 6,026 10.0° 
rates to meet the competition of cargo ships and tramps. Potatoes 3,919 | 
Other fresh vegetable 4,623 
Chaffee, for the government barge line, supported the pro Poultry & dairy products 876 
prosals of the Class I carriers in the form as presented but said ee a oe pt , 
the barge line regarded the arrangement of rates that would Gravel, sand & ston 01'774 14° 
result as temporary to be displaced by permanent rates restoring Salt 6,793 7.3° 
and preserving the differentials in barge-rail rates under the all Oe her iB. > — a TAS 7 “78 é 
rail rates. The government barge line was supported in its pos}- Sugar. & vrup 4 ta ant bali 1925 14 
tion by Phil G. Stafford, assistant to the president of the Mis iron and steel 4,713 
sissippi Valley Barge Line. — and boilers 14’ - 
Brick & clay products 


in behalf of the Great Lakes lines was presented 
py Harry 5. Noble, president of the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, and Mr. Dever of the same company. Mr. Dever presented 
a five-year composite statement of tonnage, net income and 1n- 
vestment of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, the Minnesota 
Atlantic Transit Line, the Detroit & Cleveland and the Detroit 
& Buffalo Line, the period being 1929-1933. In that period the 
tonnage fell from 2,229,312 to 1,575,318, the net income from 
$631,926 to a deficit of $94,395. That deficit was the smallest in 
deficit having been $132,916 in 1930, $94,193 in 
4 in 1932. In the five-year period the invest 
ment fell from $24,610,092 to $24,017,136. Testimony of similar 
character was given by A. R. Sheff for the Minnesota-Atlantic 
B. Wright for the Detroit & Cleveland, and 
veland & Buffalo lake lines. 


Testimony 





four years, the 
1931 and $878,45 


Transit; George 
Thomas F. Cahill for the Cle 


Agricultural Products 


the bench in the course of 
115, that motions to dismiss 
gricultural prod- 
grain products 


it was indicated from 
the initial hearing in Ex Parte No. 
the proceeding in so far as increased rates on a 
ucts, including livestock, and/or on grain and 
alone would be denied, farm and grain interests pressed for such 
action by the Commission, To men familiar with the course of 
the Commission with such matters, observations made by Com 
Aitchison in connection with a motion presented by 
commissions was sufficient to 
that there was hardly one chance in a million that the 
would do otherwise than g0 through with the whole 
as a result of the carriers filing their peti 
increase their rates as indicated, All 
the privilege of making writ- 
Commissioner Aitchison would 


Although 


missioner 
John E. Benton in behalf of state 
indicate 
Commission 
proceeding initiated 
tion for permission to 
who submitted motions were given 
ten arguments in support thereof. 
not listen to oral arguments. 
After the close of the hearing the | 
Northwestern Livestock Shippers’ Traffic 
Arthur M. Geary, resumbitted in the form of a petition, a motion 
to dismiss the proceeding in so far as agricultural products were 
concerned. When resubmitted, that motion was endorsed and 
the National Grange represented by Fred Brenck 


“arm Rate Council and 
League, represented by 


joined in by 
man. 

They submitted that 
facie case in that they hi 


or charges would bring 
the application should be d 


iers had not made out a prima 


the carr 
increase 


1d failed to show that any 
in rates additional revenue to the car 
They asserted that 


riers. 
without entailing further expenditures of public and private 
funds. 

for the dis 


event that their motion 
ding was denied, that 
10uld be exempted, They 
ases would divert tonnage 


They said that in the 
missal of the whole proceé 
products, including livestock, sl 
that admittedly the proposed incre 
the highways, adding to their cons¢ 
safety. The holding of additional 
themselves would retard the recovery 
be injurious to the applicant rail carriers. 


agricultura 
assertet 


hearings, they declared, it 
of business activity 


ismissed 


»stion and endangering public 


and the determination, under labor 


Lime & plaster 
Automobiles & tru ks 


Fertilizer, all kinds 
board, prepared roofing 10,154 





Paper, pape! 
Chemicals & explosives 6.498 ; 
Canned goods all canned food product 1,471 5 727 
Total all commodities listed 49 79 

Decrease 


LOW PASSENGER FARES 

by H. W Siddall, chairman 0! 
Western Passenger Association, that the railroads have decided 
to reestablish, for the summer season of 1935, the same | 

round-trip summer excursion fares westbound to Arizona, Col 
rado, The Black Hills, Montana, National Parks, New Mexi 
Alberta and eastern British Columbia destinations, and other 
western points as were in effect this summer The results this 
were so gratifying as to warrant their continuance 

is stated, Tickets at these reduced fares W! 
June 1 to Septemebr 30, inclusive, 1935 


91. Short-limit tickets, which are 5 ld 
fares, will be 


tickets | 


t) 


Announcement is made 


summer 
another season, it 
be on sale daily from 
with limit of October 
slightly higher than the one-way 
from date of sale, and coach 
a still lower basis, will be on salt 
June 1 to September : 
of sale. Liber 


etc., Wi 


on a basis only 
limited to sixteen days 
Colorado and Black Hills, on 
and Sundays in the period 
of sixteen days from date 
optional honoring arrangements, 


Saturdays 
1935, with a limit 
stop-over privileges, 
be authorized. 


RAIL INCOME STATISTICS 
months of 1934 class { railroads had : 
deficit in net income of $31,751,063 as compared with a deficlt 
of $71,356,364 in the corresponding period of 1933, while in Jul 
alone the deficit was $7,036,117 as compared with a net income 0! 
$29,847,641 in July, 1933, according to the Commission's monthly 
statement on selected income and balance-sheet items. 

Total current assets at the end of July, 1934, were reporced 
as $1,023,268,693 as compared with $965,705,966 at the end 0 
July, 1938, while total current liabilities were reported 
865,121,840 at the end of July as compared with $1,109,622,301 a 
the end of July last year. 


In the first seven 


as # 


LABOR STATUS OF ELECTRIC LINES 
The Commission has permitted the Railroad 
Board to intervene in Railway Labor Act Docket 
; Electric Railway; Docket No. 2, Sacramento Northern 
and docket No. 8, Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway, oF 
determination by the Commission as to the 


Retirement 
No. 1, Texa 
Railway 


. the ground that the 

| status of the three electric lines mentioned under the railway 

1 labor act may have a bearing on the determination of the status 

) of those lines under the railroad retirement act (see Traffic 
) the retire 


29, p. 498). Allowance of intervention t« . 
he right of a party in that proceeding for 
laws, of the status of the electri 


World, Sept. 
1 ment board gives it t 


railroads. 
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lt May Surprise You to Know That— 


MEMBERS OF “<> fam = Bis 
THE L.C.c. W if? 
ARE FORBIDDEN BY LAW TO 
ENGAGE “IN ANY OTHER BUSINESS, 
VOCATION. OR EMPLOYMENT ” 
WHILE HOLDING OFFICE. 


FORMER MEMBER OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION, NOW 
DIRECTOR OF ITS BUREAU OF 
VALUATION, WAS ONCE A NEWSPAPER 
REPORTER AND WORKED FOR THE MAN 
WHO IS NOW EDITOR OF THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD. ROBERT W. WOOLLEY, ALSO A 
FORMER MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION, 
WAS THE BOSS OF THAT SAME 
EDITOR WHEN THE LATTER WORKED 

ON THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE AND 
WOOLLEY WAS ITS SPORTING EDITOR. 


COMMISSIONER PATRICK JOSEPH 
FARRELL, FIRST CHIEF EXAMINER 
BAM TOTAL 1629 OF wniom 1151 | OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

. tae *RELD 4 \TS CHIEF COUNSEL, IN HIS THIRTY- 
% FOUR YEARS OF SERVICE, HAS NEVER 
TAKEN A DAY OFF FOR “SICK LEAVE." 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION EMPLOYES NOW 
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large assortment of bases on which taxation of commercia) 
vehicles was grounded, including horse power, capacity of the 
vehicle, value, etc. He expressed the view that load capacity 
was a sound basis on which to assess registration fees and 
that it should be accepted in all states. The question as to an 
“extra usage” tax, he said, was more complicated, but he held 
that a mileage tax was a fair solution of that. 

Much of the present disturbance resulting from a multi 
plicity of laws, he asserted, was due to the “battle” being waged 
by the two major forms of transportation and to men holding 
public office who feared the loss of their jobs if order were 
achieved. 

Growing use of the Diesel engine in motor transport opera 
tions was described by E. M. Whitworth, Arizona, as productive 
of a new tax problem, in that Diesel fuel was not taxed in most 
states at the present and that it had so many industrial and 
domestic uses in addition to serving the transportation field 

George Wellington, Rhode Island registrar of motor vehicles 
was elected president of the association, and Mr. Wallace, of 
Iowa, was reelected secretary-treasurer. E. A. Conway, Louisi 
ana secretary of state, and J. Hammond, chairman of the Utah 
state revenue commission, were elected to the executive com 
mittee. 


MOTOR VEHICLE ADMINISTRATORS 

[ NIFORMITY in the basis of taxation of motor vehicles, par- 

ticularly with reference to commercial vehicles, and reci- 
procity among the states allowing vehicles registered in one state 
to move in interstate traffic without being unreasonably penalized 
by other were supported at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, in Chi- 
cago, October 10 and 11. The meeting brought together state 
officials in charge of the enforcement of motor vehicle laws, 
including representatives of state regulatory agencies, from 
thirty-seven states. 

Detailed problems of administering existing laws shared 
with questions of intelligent future legislation the attention of 
the administrators in two full days of discussion. The con- 
tinued growth of commercial motor transport and the many 
perplexing aspects of control resulting were brought into sharp 
focus by the papers presented to the meeting. 

In the final session, a number of resolutions were adopted 
designed to give expression to the views developed in the meet- 
ing on technical matters of control of the swelling tide of move- 
ment on the nation’s highways, but many of the more contro- 
versial subjects covered in the discussion received no such 
formal treatment. Among others, a resolution was adopted en- 
dorsing the uniform vehicle code recently promulgated by the 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safety, which 
includes provisions requiring drivers’ licenses for operators of 
motor vehicles, establishment of public liability in case of acci- 
dent, and others designed to bring about greater highway safety. 


CO eres a, tn 


states 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 


“In no sense is American Trucking Associations, Inc... at 
present committed to a policy of opposition to any or all pro 
posals for federal regulation of motor trucks,” said T, V. Rodgers 


Adoption of the code by every state was urged in the resolution. 

A second resolution recommended to the incoming presi- 
dent the appointment of a legislative committee to promote co- 
operation with the several state administrations in the enact- 
ment of laws in conformity with recommendations of the asso- 
ciation; also the appointment of a committee on statistics to 
study and promote uniform practice among the states with 
respect to the collection, tabulation, and analysis of accident 
statistics, in cooperation with the National Safety Councli and 
other bodies. 

By another resolution the president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to consider and report on the subject of state 
tax laws, with particular reference to laws governing registra- 
tion of commercial vehicles and the means of bringing about 
greater uniformity in the basis and application of such laws 
to vehicles moving in interstate commerce. 

The subject of reciprocity among the states in recognizing 
the right of vehicles registered in foreign states to use the 
highways in interstate traffic was among the most discussed 
and brought almost uniform expressions as to the desirability of 
greater reciprocity from the administrators. Accompanying 
this expression of its desirability, however, was frequently one 
of discouragement as -to its feasibility. 

Laws that would give the state motor vehicle commissioners 
greater power to adjust differences as between the states in 
their treatment of taxes, vehicle dimensions, and like matters 
were urged by Frank Finney, of Indiana, one of the scheduled 
speakers on the subject. He held that the question of regis- 
tration should prove relatively simple, in that it was sound to 
accept registration in the home state as all that was required. 
The balance of traffic would normally take care of the interests 
of the individual states, he held. 

Complete reciprocity had been an ambition of his for many 
years, declared Mike Holm, secretary of state, Minnesota, His 
state had provided for that to a substantial degree prior to the 
last session of its legislature, he said, “when requirements were 
tightened as a result of the war between the railroads and 
the trucks.” Though he believed complete reciprocity was the 
goal to which the association should work, he expressed the 
opinion that it would not be realized soon. 

A somewhat similar view was expressed by L. S. Harris, 
North Carolina, in saying that he didn’t believe reciprocity 
was possible, however desirable, until the state laws governing 
vehicle dimensions and taxes had been made more uniform. 

Uniformity of taxation was discussed by L. E. Wallace, 
Iowa; Roy Samson, Tennessee, and others. The discussion was 
led by Mr. Wallace, who declared that “unless, in the next 
two years, the states show some intelligence in the matter of 
uniformity we will have it settled for us, so far as interstate 
commerce is concerned.’ At present, he explained, there was a 


president, in a message sent to all associations after question 
had been raised as to the attitude of the national organization 
at a meeting of the general policy committee of the association 
Continuing, he said: 


The central committee of the A. T. A. met in Washington late 
1933, at a time when the press had carried reports that 
Chairman Sam Rayburn of the house committee on interstate a! 
foreign commerce would introduce a bill placing interstate trucks 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission. At that time negotia 
tions for approval of the trucking code seemed to be completed, an 
it was certain that such a code would be nullified by passage of the 
Rayburn bill. 

Because of these considerations, the central committee wnani- 
mously voted that a mail ballot be sent to A. T. A. trustees asking for 
a vote on whether the code should be supported or discarded for fed 
eral regulation, Returns from this poll of trustees was almost unan 
mous for the code. Under these instructions, the Rayburn bill was 
opposed at public hearings by A. T. A. 

The official attitude of A. T. A. during the past 
further action is taken at the forthcoming convention, was correct) 
described by Federal Coordinator Eastman in his address before the 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators at Cleveland recent) 
when he said “the need for some manner of national regulation has 
been recognized by the (trucking) industry in the NRA code.’ 


December, 


year, and unt 


The principal issue at the annual convention of the associa 
tion at Chicago, October 22, 23 and 24, at the Stevens Hotel 
according to Edward F. Loomis, manager of A. T. A., will be th 
question of the attitude of the industry toward federal regv: 
lation. 

“Some say,” said he, “that the code is better and that regula: 
tion will kill the code. Some say the code is no good and 
regulation is the only way out. Some say that a combination 0! 
both is the answer. Some want another year of the code, feeling 
it would be bad faith to take it away after the industry volun 
teered to co-operate with the President’s program, But what 
ever the viewpoints are, all of them favor taking steps to improve 
competitive conditions in the industry through some form 0 
federal control, whether by code, by regulation or by a combina 
tion of both.” 

Coordinator Eastman will address the convention October 22 
Other speakers will be Charles P. Clark, NRA deputy adminis: 
trator, transportation section; Sydney J. Williams, director o 
public safety, National Safety Council; Dr. Albert W. Whitney 
associate general manager, National Bureau of Casualties and 
Surety Underwriters; Dr. Isador Lubin, commissioner of labor 
statistics, U. S. Department of Labor; and C. L. Dearing, for 
merly NRA deputy handling trucking problems. 





TRUCK CODE COMMITTEE 
Formation of a sixth code region inter-area committee 
deal with the intricate problems facing interstate trucking has 
been effected, according to an announcement by Chester ©: 
Moore, chairman of the Illinois state code authority for the 
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October 13, 1934 


trucking industry. Meeting with the Illinois code chiefs were 
the authorities of Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. 

Headquarters of the new committee will be in Indianapolis. 
The committee had a three-day session there this week and is 
working out “local route” sub-committees for the various states, 
it is stated. On this inter-area committee are: George Person, 


jianapolis; Glenn R. Ward, Columbus; J. B. Godfrey, Detroit, 
d H. G. Ferguson, Fairfield, Ill, 

The state code authorities expressed themselves as in favor 
of a 72-hour period of grace for non-registered truckers, as op- 
posed to a 30-day period as proposed in Washington. They also 
proposed “stronger enforcement” of the code provisions, telling 
NRA that “the industry is now at the crossroads, and such co- 
operation is essential.” 

rhe code authorities went on record favoring the inclusion 
of warehousing, furniture and household goods truckers under 
the trucking code. The present division between the warehouse- 
ing and trucking codes, they contend, makes for confusion. 

Attending the meeting were: From Indiana, E. J. Buhner of 
Seymour, chairman, and George Person, Indianapolis; from Ohio, 
Glenn R. Ward, Columbus; Fred Carr, D. J. McHugh, and Frank 
Kirby, secretary, Columbus; from Michigan, John F. Ivory, chair- 
man, and J. B. Godfrey, Detroit; from Illinois, Chester G. Moore, 
chairman, and Harry B. Bested, secretary, Chicago; H. G, Fergu- 
mn, Fairfield, and Alvin O. Eckert, Belleville. 


TRUCKING CODE MEMBERS 


The National Recovery Administration October 10 announced 
recognition of trucking industry Code Authority memberships for 
the following areas: 


District of Columbia W E. Humphreys, 60 L Street, N. E., 
Washington; Francis J. Kane, 2116 5th St., N. E., Washington; P. J 
McDermott, 1014 Wisconsin Ave., N. W., Washington; William Park, 
th and V Sts., N. E., Washington; Arthur L. Lowe, 1048 29th St., 
N. W., Washington; and Arthur C. Smith, 1313 You St., N. W., Wash- 


Carter, 2924 W. Marshall St., Richmond; C. Fair 
rooks, 1224 West Broad St., Richmond; F. A, Bristow, West Point, 
Va.; E. T. Gresham, 1830 Church St., Norfolk; Harry G. Mundy, 30-32 
Wells St., Roanoke; and Harold J. Byrd, Temperanceville, Va 

Arkansas: B. C. Rotenberry, Southwestern Trans. Co., Little Rock; 
H. A, Tune, 116 Cumberland St., Little Rock; Robert A. Black, 416 
South Washington Ave., El Dorado; and J. Montague Williams, 121 
Rogers Ave., Fort Smith. 

Kansas: D, E, Sauder, 255 N, Sedgwick, Wichita; F. R. Petty, 202 
West Ash, El Dorado; Eliot H. White, 528 Adams St., Topeka; and 
W. E. Cox, 2720 Lathrop Ave., Kansas City. 

Rhode Island: Clifford J. Cawley, 85 Seventh St., East Providence; 

rge Holley, Wakefield; William R. Harrall, 375 Promenade St., 

Clarence H. Lull, 37 Cross St., Central Falls; John R 
223 Transit St., Providence; and George E. Bennett, 340 
Dexter St., Providence 

New York City Hugh FE. Sheridan, 471 11th St.: Joseph F. 
Whelan, 623 West 23rd St William F. Banks, 18 Amity St., Brooklyn; 

rge W. Daniels, 372 South St Joseph I, Frank, 414 East 34th St 
awrence Gerosa, 280 East 137th St 

New Jersey Robert Jackson, 209 Windsor St., Kearney, N. J.; 
Hubert R. Duffy, 45 Park St., Paterson; James Foley, 147 Clifton 
\ Newark; David Lasner, 504 Magnolia Ave., Elizabeth: James 
McArdle, 276 Warren St., Jersey City; and Frank Bradley, 497 Ray- 

nd Blvd., Newark 

North Dakota: E. A, Ward, 1303 First Ave., Fargo: Nels Goeson, 

t; Homer Dixon, Grand Forks; Joe Greenstein, Jamestown: Cecil 
W ms, Fargo; and Erick Rosedahl, Lisbon 


PORT OF ENTRY LAW 

Discussion of the Kansas “port of entry law” as an aid 
h enforcement of state laws regulating motor carriers on the 
highways was a principal feature of a session the first day of 
a two-day meeting of the American Conference of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators in Chicago October 10 and 11. 

C. W. Steiger, general attorney of the Kansas Corporation 
ommission and author of the port of entry law, which became 
effective January 1, 1934, outlined the scope and workings of 
the law. “Collection of motor carrier taxes in Kansas in the 
first nine months of 1934 were increased $288,877 as a direct 
result of the operations of the port of entry law,” he said. “Of 


this amount only $111,643 was collected at ports of entry. The 


remainder was collected through regular channels of motor 
carrier tax collection established prior to the enactment of the 
‘aw. From a revenue standpoint, therefore, the new law has 
Seen most productive as an aid in enforcement of the state’s 
motor carrier tax laws against operators who had been escap- 
taxes, 
In the main, collections at ports of entry were made from 
ion-residents operating interstate into or through Kansas, but 
’ Increased collections through regular channels are largely 
accounted for by the fact that we are now collecting the taxes 
Provided by law from Kansas operators who were previously 
*scaping taxes. The port of entry law made no change in the 
rate of taxes, but its enforcement has resulted in a more uniform 
Collection of taxes from all operators. 
Che port of entry law also has been a great help in the 
*hiorcement of the state’s police regulations for the protec- 
of personal and property safety on highways, for the reason 


Virginia: R. K 


vidence; 
Maloney 
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that through inspections at ports of entry improved compliance 
with the requirements of police regulations has been secured. 
Prior to the effective date of the new law many complaints 
were received by the commission from residents of Kansas who 
had suffered injury or loss of property caused by non-resident 
truck operators, whom they were unable to identify and from 
whom they were usually unable to obtain satisfaction. It may 
now be safely said that trucks for hire, operating on our high- 
ways under jurisdiction of the corporation commission, whether 
foreign trucks or those owned by our own residents, are properly 
insured and have policies of insurance on file in the proper 
state departments, which afford the citizens of our state ade- 
quate protection. Motor carriers who cannot provide such in 
surance are not permitted to operate. 

“As a means to enforcement of the laws of the state con- 
cerning all motor vehicles operated for hire, and to promote 
the safety and welfare of the public, the preservation and 
maintenance of public highways, the integrity of the regulation 
of motor vehicles, and to distribute more equally the payment 
of registration fees, licenses and gross ton mileage taxes, the 
port of entry law has been most effective. The Kansas commis- 
sion has not experienced trouble with common carrier trucks 
in the enforcement of this law. The greater difficulties have 
been met in connection with the operation of contract and pri- 
vate carriers who at times sought to escape the provisions of 
the regulations the state has intended should be imposed on 
all operators equally. 

“At first numerous complaints were lodged against the law, 
some of them by neighbor states. It was said that Kansas was 
building a wall around the state. With experience in the en- 
forcement of the law these complaints have disappeared. It has 
not interfered with truck transportation into or through the 
state. It has enabled a much more uniform and satisfactory 
enforcement of state laws, and a more uniform collection of 
taxes, the increased revenues amounting to many thousand 
dollars more each month than the cost of administering the 
law.” 


MINIMUM BUS FARES 


The National Recovery Administration has announced that 
a hearing will be held October 19 at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., before Deputy Administrator C. P. Clark 
on the reasonableness of existing schedules of minimum bus 
fares between New York and Washington, New York and Chi- 
cago, and intermediate points. The Nevin Transit Company 
and the Seven States Transit Company protested the schedules 
which were drawn up by the code authority for the bus industry 
and approved by the NRA. They appealed to the NRA Industrial 
Appeals Board which, after hearing testimony, referred the 
matter to the NRA transportation division for further hearing. 


MOTOR BUS INDUSTRY CODE BUDGET 

Objections or suggestions concerning a proposed code bud- 
get of $53,963.66 for the motor bus industry for January 1, 1934, 
to December 31, 1934, must be submitted to Deputy Adminis- 
trator C. P. Clark, Room 3208, Department of Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., before October 22, the NRA announced 
Oct. 10. Estimated expenditures are: $18,972.02 for salaries; 
$17,550 for office expenses and $16,450 for general expenses 

The suggested basis of contribution is: .00084 per cent of 
gross receipts reported by companies assenting to the code for 
the 12-month period ending June 30, 1938. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT RATES 

“Southwestern Freight Rates,” by Theodore A. Fetter, cov- 
ering the history and status of railroad freight rates in South- 
western Territory, has been published by The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston. It is a book of 151 pages ahd treats the 
subject, under five general headings, both in a technical manner 
and in its broader economic significance, The chapter headings 
are: From Early Times to the Dawn of Regulation, Piecemeal 
Regulation, Change Within Southwestern Territory, The Revi- 
sion of 1927, and Conclusions (A. With Regard to Rates. B. 
Relation to the Present). The book incorporates material orig 
inally published as “The Texas Common Points” and includes 
an appendix giving a bibliography of the subject, maps, and 
other pertinent data. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by class I steam 
railroads, excluding switching and terminal companies, in road 
train service and yard switching service, amounted to $106,157,150 
in the seven months ended with July as compared with $84,101,- 
103 for the corresponding period of last year, according to the 
Commission’s monthly statement on fuel for locomotives. In 
July the cost was $14,566,593 as compared with $12,258,143 in 
July last year. 
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Ocean Shipping News 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


ira World New York Bureau 


a ee cee of West Indies time chartering due to the 
Cuban sugar situation and activity in the scrap iron trade 
featured the full cargo market in the last week. As a result 
of the sale of about 150,000 tons of sugar to American buyers 
for movement within the next sixty days, a large amount of 
tonnage is expected to be absorbed on time charter. As it is 
estimated that about 700,000 tons of the 1934 Cuban sugar 
quota for the United States remains unsold, the movement is 
expected to assume very large proportions. 

The grain trade continued slow, the only fixtures reported 
being a steamer for 28,000 quarters from Montreal to the west 
coast of the United Kingdom on the basis of 1s 9d for middle 
October loading and one of 27,000 quarters from Montreal to 
United Kingdom at 1s 74%d for November. The navigation sea- 
son at Churchill has closed after the most successful season 
in the port’s history, exports during the period including 4,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 

Another coal fixture was consummated, a vessel of 3,676 net 
tons from Hampton Roads to Rio de Janeiro on the basis of 
9s 3d with option for Santos at 9s 9d, October loading. Aside 
from a good sized list of West Indies and Canadian time char 
ters this division of the market was slow in so far as longer 
voyages were concerned. Most of the West Indies charters 
were round trips at rates in the neighborhood of $1 One 
steamer of 1,462 net tons was taken for a period of from two to 
four months 

The activity in the scrap iron trade is ascribed to a tri- 
angular trade which has grown up under which rye and barley 
shipments are taken at Baltic ports for the United States and 
scrap is obtained here in exchange for shipment to Japan and 
to Italy and other European ports. In the last week scrap 
iron cargoes have been fixed from Atlantic Range and Gulf 
ports as follows: three to the Far East, two to Japan, two to 
United Kingdom, three to West Italy and one to Gdynia, 

In the tankers trade several clean vessels Were fixed, in 
cluding one of 3,196 net tons from the North Atlantic to United 
Kingdom-Continent at 10s 6d for November. Clean cargoes 
from the Gulf included one of 8,000 tons to the United Kingdom 
at 12s 6d, one of 8,000 tons to Argentina at 138s for November 
and one of 9,500 tons to United Kingdom at 12s 6d, October. 
Another interesting fixture was that of a 3,907 net ton Amer- 
ican steamer for nine voyages, dirty and/or clean, from the 
Gulf to North of Hatteras at 17¢c with option for one additional 
voyage. 

Though officials of the Marine Workers’ Industrial Union, 
which called a seamen’s strike October 8, claimed that several 
ships in New York harbor had been affected, shipowners denied 
that any of the vessels were seriously inconvenienced. The 
union officials said about 280 men had quit their posts on eight 
ships, but officials of the International Seamen’s Union, which 
canceled its strike order pending negotiations with the owners, 
said the few men who had left their ships had been imme- 
diately replaced and no postponements in sailing dates had 
been necessary. A few longshoremen in Brooklyn were per- 
suaded to quit work in sympathy with the seamen, but Joseph 
P. Ryan, president of the International Longshoremen’s Asso 
ciation, said these men had returned to their jobs as soon as 
it was made clear that the Marine Workers’ Industrial Union 
had no connection with the longshoremen’s group. 

The New York Board of Trade announced that its commit- 
tee on harbor and shipping had prepared a report regarding 
the trucking situation on New York piers to be presented at 
its monthly luncheon meeting October 10. The dispute between 
shippers of freight via the deep sea and intercoastal lines and 
the teamsters’ union as to whether freight may be delivered 
on the piers by non-union men is still unsettled, the report 
states, and it cites the fact that steamship companies are re- 
quired to accept merchandise for shipment under section 14 
of the shipping act of 1916. 


SHIPPING BUREAU APPOINTMENT 
Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, has an 
nounced assignment of H. Russell Amory, assistant director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to the Shipp'ng 
Board Bureau of the department for the purpose of making a 


study of trade routes, ocean rates and charges and other con 
petitive factors relating to the movement of goods in our oye 
seas trade The secretary said the bureau at this time wag 
engaged in a number of special and vital studies bearing upon 
the development of American commerce and shipping and that 
Mr. Amory was especially qualified by past experience in th, 
fields of foreign trade and shipping to conduct the study. | 
Was stated tliat Mr. Amory had been a ship operator and ha 
more than a decade of consular and business experience in fo) 
eign countries. W. E. Dunn, chief of the commercial laws diy 
sion, will act as adviser to Director Murchison of the bureay of 
foreign and domestic commerce in the absence of Mr. Amor 


INTERCOASTAL INVESTIGATION 


The Shipping Board Bureau October 5 concluded hearings 
in Docket 126, concerning its investigation of the intercoasta 
steamship trade. 

Submission of schedules showing revenues and tonnage ca 
ried by the intercoastal lines from 1927 to 1934, which had 
been in progress the first two days of the hearings, was 
terrupted to allow the Boston Port Anthority to introduc 
testimony in regard to back piling charges on lumber at Bostor 

R. J. Evans, New England representative for the Puget 
Sound Associated Mills and the Grinnell Export Lumber Con 
pany, Ltd., of Vancouver, B. C., was the first witness introduce 
by the Boston Port Authority. He also appeared in behalf 
a group of receivers of lumber at Boston and other New En: 
land points Mr. Evans said his testimony was in rebuttal 
that offered by W. S. McPherson, traffic manager of the Amer 
ican-Hawaiian Line, at the hearings last August 

The groups represented by Mr. Evans urged that the 
ping Board Bureau require the intercoastal carriers to publis! 
rates for all necessary terminal and accessorial services 
connection with the delivery of lumber, to be effective at th 
three regular established terminals used by these carriers 
Boston; namely, the Army Base, Wiggin Terminals and t! 
Commonwealth Pier. 

It was also contended that the ocean freight rate shoul 
include delivery either to open top railroad cars alongside th 
vessel, back piling to storage spaces for truck delivery or d 
livery offside the ship to lighters. If the Shipping Board Burea' 
did not hold with this contention, it was added, it was urged 
to rule that these services were normal terminal services neces 
sary for the actual delivery of the lumber to the receiver and 
that uniform and non-discriminatory charges must be published 
and lived up to. 

It was further contended that the intercoastal carriers 
should be required to eliminate the $1.00 charge for back pi 
ing in a covered berth in order that equal treatment might be 
given to all receivers of lumber. 

The record showed, the statement continued, that some ol 
the intercoastal carriers, while they published a $1.00 rate 
for back piling at the Commonwealth Pier, actually had found 
it convenient to and did collect only 75 cents a thousand feet 
board measurement, for back piling, in order to eliminat 
the necessity of shifting their vessels to another pier as speci 
fied by the receivers of the lumber. 

The receivers of lumber felt, it was stated, that they were 
entitled to the same treatment from the intercoastal carriers 
with respect to the delivery of lumber as the shippers or re 
ceivers of general cargo. 

It was further contended that, because the Wiggin Ter 
minals in Boston did not give a receipt to the intercoastal 
carriers for the lumber consignments handled there, the receipt 
being obtained from the receiver when delivery was _ finally 
effected, therefore, this service was performed from and by 
the Wiggin Terminals as agents of the carriers and as such 
this charge should be either included in the line haul rate or 
published as a uniform and non-discriminatory rate 

Asked by G. A. Dundon, traffic manager of the McCormick 
Steamship Company, if he felt that filing of rates and charges 
by all terminal operators would correct the situation at Bos 
ton, the witness said he thought it would. In reply to a que’ 
tion by H. W. Warley, vice president and general manager 0 
the Calmar Line, Mr. Evans said back piling charges at Boston 
had been considerably higher than at New York and other 
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\tlantic ports. He added that he felt the present back piling 
ha to be an illegal division of the labor performed. 

Vajor F. W. 8S. Locke, vice president of the Nelson Steam- 
hip Company, inquired whether the lumber receivers wanted 
the an rate to include back piling and Examiner de Quevedo 
d out that the ocean rate might be increased to include 
ick piling charge. 

P. Rudrow, vice president of Dichmann, Wright, and 
; general agents for the Arrow Line, charged that the con- 
tentions of the lumber receivers were really an attack on the 
was back piling charge and that they were using the Wiggin Ter 
: mil phase of the testimony as “camouflage.” Walter J. 
that vMcCoubrey of the Boston Port Authority interjected the state- 
th, ent that the Boston interests were attacking the condition 
my wh one shipper might take delivery of lumber at the Com- 
- vealth Pier at the conference lumber rate of $12 a thou- 
for sand feet, B. M., plus the $1.00 back piling charge, whereas 
ij nother shipper might have a consignment of lumber on the 

ne ship and have it delivered at the Wiggin Terminals at 
$] lus 75 cents back piling charge Replying to a question 

ir. Warley, Mr. McCoubrey said he was not charging that 
large shipper of lumber could get into the Wiggin Ter- 






Edward F. Connor, of the Boston Operating Company, 
edores, and A. C,. Lombard Sons, described the handling 
intercoastal cargo at Boston, including the back piling of 
ist mbe Major Locke asked whether it Was not usual for the 
iver of lumber at Boston to arrange for back piling and 
ca the Witness said the consignee paid the ship’s agent and the 
ent paid the stevedore. Major Locke then said he understood 
was common practice for a consignee to request the 
Luce steamship company to employ a specified stevedore and that 
t was generally understood that the back piling charge paid 
the steamship company to the stevedore was later partly 
Oo! refunded by the stevedore to the consignee. 
\sked by the examiner if he could state more specific facts 
his assertion, Major Locke said he could not 
\ir. MeCoubrey introduced brief testimony on the subject 
port equalization The Boston Port Authority urged the 


Shippir Board Bureau, he said, to approve the principle of 

rt equalization as being sound, equitable, and just. It recom 

hit mended that port equalization be extended by the intercoastal 
lis nes to include eastbound traffic as well as westbound and that 
equalization be allowed uniformly on all commodities. He 

th d the fact that port equalization had been adopted by lines 


other trade routes, including the Far East and transatlantic 


Those lines that had not previously introduced schedules 
u f revenue and tonnages carried, submitted them following the 


t estimony of the Boston witnesses and their representatives 
de vere questioned briefly along the same lines as previous wit- 
ea esses. In connection with the schedules submitted by Otis N. 

Shepard, vice president of the Shepard Line, Major Locke 
es ged that, in the last few months, the Shepard Line had 


ached on the Nelson Line’s territory by going into 
he Charleston, S. C. 


Previous to the closing of the hearing, George E. Talmadge, 


ere lreight traffic manager of the Panama Pacific Line, introduced 
tariff of the East-West Truck Agency covering trucking rates, 


he said, was not, to his knowledge, filed with any regu 
ry body. It offered, he said, store-door pickup service in 
ew York and if the shipper was willing to deliver his ship- 
ale ent to the Manhattan warehouse of the Motorways Freight 
ce, it would be transferred free of charge to the Dollar 
. Line's Pier 9, in Jersey City. The warehouse, he said, solicited 
interchange movements and had no interest in the truck- 
isiness otherwise. The arrangement, he added, applied 
Dollar Line service only 
a Mr. Talmadge charged that this had precipitated a serious 
ition that would not wait for the Shipping Board Bureau's 
ion in the intercoastal investigation: it defeated Rules 8 
\7 of the westbound intercoastal tariff and that, to meet 
: competition it had occasioned, his company must either 
tal imend these rules at a considerable loss in revenue or “adopt 
lar subterfuges.”” Mr. Talmadge’s testimony was concurred 
representatives of the Luckenbach, American-Hawaiian, 
h Grace lines and Mr. McPherson, of the American-Hawaiian, 
~o3 his company was now working out a scheme at its head- 
, ters in San Francisco to meet the competition. 
t. A, Lauckhardt, of the Dollar Line, said the East-West 


N 


ve | } 


ck Agency had no connection with his company and added 
ee he presumed the arrangemnt offered was open to any inter- 
4 il line. Mr, Talmadge reiterated that it was his under- 
st ng that it was open only to shipments via the Dollar Line. 
o ; Lauckhardt said he had na knowledge of any agreement 
re the truck agency and that such an arrangement would 


tless have com> to his notice if there were one. He ad 
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mitted the Dollar Line had received shipments under the truck 
agency's arrangement with shippers and that it had been in 
effect for about two weeks. Such shipments were tendered to 
the Dollar Line as a carload in one block and were accepted 
and shipped under those premises, he stated 

In closing the hearings, Examiner de Quevedo informed 
the intercoastal carriers that briefs in the case would be due 
November 15. 


PACIFIC COASTWISE WHEAT RATES 

The Pacific Coastwise Conference announces a change from 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 1 in the effective date of the proposed increases 
in freight rates on wheat and wheat products from north Pacific 
ports to California ports. 

The San Francisco, Los Angeles Harbor, Long Beach rates 
on flour, feed, wheat in sacks and wheat in bulk in 500 ton lots, 
are being advanced 3%c a hundred pounds. San Diego rates on 
all of these commodities are to be 2%c above Los Angeles 
Harbor rates Wheat in bulk, in lots of 1,000 tons and 1,500 
tons will be rated 1%4c and 2c, respectively, below bulk wheat 
when carried in 500 ton lots. This adjustment in high minimum 
bulk wheat rates will apply at San Francisco, Oakland, Ala- 
meda, Los Angeles Harbor, Long Beach and San Diego 

The Conference is now occupied, it says, with the task of 
reissuing its interstate port-to-port tariffs to reflect, as far as 
can be reasonably done, substantial increases in basic vessel 
operating costs It is not the intention to accomplish the pur- 
pose by raising all rates a fixed percentage or by a flat amount 
a ton, it says, and wherever possible, trade and territory rela- 
tionships will be preserved. It is expected that the new mer 
chandise tariffs will be ready for distribution about November 
1, to become effective December 1 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 

The Interdepartmental Foreign-Trade Zones Committee, 
composed of Claudius T. Murchison, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com 
merce: Brigadier General George B. Pillsbury, assistant chief 
of engineers of the army, and Eli Frank, Jr., chief counsel of 
the Customs Bureau of the Treasury Department, has issued 
an. informational bulletin containing an explanation of the law 
authorizing the establishment of foreign trade zones in the 
United States. It is intended as a guide for those contemplat- 
ing the filing of applications for foreign trade zone charters. 
The letter of transmittal to Secretaries Roper, Morgenthau and 
Dern says the bulletin is not to be construed as all-inclusive or 
as a final legal interpretation of the various sections of the 
act authorizing the zones. In a foreword to the bulletin, Sec- 
retary Roper says: 


Foreign-trade zones as contemplated in the present act are de 
signed primarily in the interest of our reexport trade Within the 
zones commodities are substantially free from usual customs regula 
tions, and a considerable degree of freedom is allowed in the handling 
of such goods within the Zones, as, for example, repacking, re-sorting, 
mixing, and other types of manipulations; but it is important that 
special notice be taken of the express prohibitions against exhibit 
and manufacture Due attention to these prohibitior is especially 
desirable since it is expected that foreign-trade zones financially 
must be self-supporting. The business prudence essential to the suc 
cessful operation of ordinary enterprise should also apply to the es 
tablishment and operation of foreign-trade zone 


INTERCOASTAL TRAFFIC 


In August United States Intercoastal traffic, Atlantic to 
Pacific, totaled 132,213 tons of cargo, and Pacific to Atlantic, 
592.285 tons, according to the Panama Canal Record. The num- 
ber of ships in the United States intercoastal traffic transiting 
the Panama Canal in August was 52, Atlantic to Pacific, and 68, 
Pacific to Atlantic. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 
The following described action has been taken by the Depart 


ment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the provisions 
of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3336 between Sudden & Christensor \rrow Line) 
and The California Transportation Company, Sacrament Navigation 
Company, and Fay Transportation Company covering the transporta 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading between U. 8S. Atlanti« 
Coast ports and Sacramento and Stockton, transhipped to San Fran 
cisco 

Agreement No. 3390 between Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd., 
and The California Transportation Company, Sacramento Navigation 
Company, and Fay Transportation Company covering the transporta 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading between lI S. Atianth 


Coast ports and Sacramento and Stockton, transhipped at San Fran 
cisco 

Agreement No. 3408 between The States Steamship Company and 
The California Transportation Company, Sacramento Navigation Con 
pany, and Fay Transportation Company covering the transportation 
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of cargo under through bills of lading between U. 8S. Atlantic Coast 
ports and Sacramento and Stockton, transhipped at San Francisco 

Agreement No, 3420 between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steamship 
Company and The California Transportation Company, Sacramento 
Navigation Company, and Fay Transportation Company covering the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. 8 
Atlantic Coast ports and Sacramento and Stockton, transhipped at 
San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3448 between Nelson Steamship Company and Pa 
cifle Coast Direct Line, Inc., covering the transportation of cargo 
on through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports of call of 
the Pacific Coast Direct Line, Ine., to U. 8S. Pacific Coast ports of 
call of the Nelson Steamship Company, transhipped at San Francisco 

Agreement No. 3467 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Chamberlin Steamship Co., Ltd., covering the transportation of cargo 
on through bills of lading between U. S. Pacifle Coast ports of call 
of Chamberlin Steamship Co,, Ltd., and U. 8S. Atlantic ports of call 
of Calmar Steamship Corporation, transhipped at San Francisco or 
Los Angeles Harbor 

Agreement No. 3468 between McCormick Steamship Company and 
The California Transportation Company, Sacramento Navigation Com 
pany, and Fay Transportation Company covering the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic Coast 
ports and Sacramento and Stockton, transhipped at San Francisco 

Agreement No. 3469 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and The Harkins Transportation Company covering the transpor 
tation of cargo on through bills of lading from U. 8S. Atlantic Coast 
loading ports to Longview and Astoria, transhipped at Portland, Ore 
ron 

Agreement No, 3472 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
McCormick Steamship Company covering the transportation of cargo 
on through bills of lading between U. S. Pacific Coast ports of call 
of McCormick Steamship Company and U, 8S. Atlantic ports of call 
of Calmar Steamship Corporation, transhipped at San Francisco or 
Los Angeles Harbor 

Agreement No, 3478 between Frank Waterhouse & Company, of 
Canada, Ltd., and Nelson Steamship Company covering the transport 
tation of shingles on through bills of lading from British Columbia 
ports of Victoria, Vancouver, Powell River, and New Westminster to 
U. S. Atlantic Coast discharging ports of Nelson Steamship Company, 
transhipped at Seattle 

Agreement No, 3475 between American-Hawaltian Steamship Com- 
pany and Compania Naviera Del Pacifico S. A. (Keene Line, Agents) 
covering the transportation of green salted shark hides on through 
bills of lading from Topolobampa, Mexico, to U. S. Atlantic Coast 
ports of call of the American-Hawalian Steamship Company, tran- 
shipped at Los Angeles Harbor 

Agreement No, 3485 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Compagnie Generale de Navigation a Vapeur (Fabre Line) covering 
the transportation of canned goods and dried fruits on through bills 
of lading from U. S, Pacific Coast ports to Mediterranean and Black 
Sea ports, transhipped at New York 

Agreement No 3489 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and The California Transportation Company, Sacramento Navi 
gation Company, and Fay Transportation Company covering the trans 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. 8S. Atlantic 
Coast ports and Sacramento and Stockton, transhipped at San Fran- 
Cisco 


Agreements Modified 


Conference Agreement No, 79-2 (Pacific Coastwise Conference), 
modified to permit American-Hawalian Steamship Company, Lucken 
bach Steamship Company, Inc., and Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com 
pany, Ine., to engage In transportation of lumber in limited amounts 
between Pacific Coast ports without becoming a member of the Pa 
cifle Coastwise Lumber Conference 

Conference Agreement No 228-D between Hamburge-American 
Line, North German Lloyd, United States Lines Company, United 
States Navigation Company, Inc., and Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki 
Kaisha, modified to permit member lines to give notice of withdrawal 
from the agreement on or before October 20 instead of October 1 of 
any year 

Agreement No, 1488 between Hamburg-American Line, United 
States Lines Company, United States Navigation Company, Inc., and 
Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha, modified to permit member lines to 
give notice of withdrawal from the agreement on or before October 
20 instead of October 1 of any year 

Agreement No, 2743 between Colombian Steamship Company, Inc., 
Grace Line, Inc. (Grace Line), Panama Mail Steamship Company 
(Grace Line), Lykes Bros, Steamship Company, Ine., et al. (Atlantic 
and Gulf/West Coast of Central America and Mexico Conference), 
modified to provide for a differential of 10% under direct line rates on 
cargo transhipped at Cristobal or Balboa moving to ports to which 
regular through direct service is maintained by any member line. 

Agreement No. 2744 between Colombian Steamship Company, Inc., 
Grace Line, Inc. (Grace Line), Panama Mail Steamship Company 
(Grace Line), Lykes Bros, Steamship Company, Inc., et al. (Atlantk 
and Gulf/West Coast of South America Conference), modified to pro 
vide for a differential of 10% under direct line rates on cargo tran 
shipped at Cristobal or Balboa moving to ports to which regular 
through direct service is maintained by any member line 

Agreement No. 8009 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Bay Cities Transportation Company covering the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic ports and 
Oakland, Alameda, and Richmond, transhipped at San Francisco 
Modification provides for the inclusion of rates on commodities not 
previously provided for which will accrue to the Bay Cities Transpor- 


tation Company as their proportion of the through rate. 
Agreements Cancelled 


Agreement No. 2794 between McCormick Steamship Company and 
The California Transportation Company covering the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic Coast 
ports and Sacramento and Stockton, transhipped at San Francisco 

Agreement No. 3028 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
McCormick Steamship Company covering the transportation of cargo 
on through bills of lading between U. 8S. Pacific Coast ports of call 
of McCormick Steamship Company and U. 8S. Atlantic ports of call 
of Calmar Steamship Corporation, transhipped at San Francisco or 
Los Angeles Harbor 

Agreement No. 3072 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and The Callffornia Transportation Company covering the transporta 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic Coast 
ports and Sacramento and Stockton, transhipped at San Francisco 
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Agreement No. 3290 between Calmar Steamship Corporation 
Chamberlin Steamship Co., Ltd., covering the transportation of car, 
on through bills of lading between U. S. Pacific Coast ports of 
of Chamberlin Steamship Co., Ltd., and U. 8. Atlantic ports of 
of Calmar Steamship Corporation, transhipped at San Franci 
Los Angeles Harbor 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 

President Roosevelt expects to submit to the Senate on) 
a slightly modified treaty for construction of the St. Lawrence 
canal as compared with the treaty that was rejected by the 
Senate. There is no intention, it is stated, to separate th: 
power and navigation features of the project in the revised 
treaty The changes, which are to be taken up with Canada 
will only be minor ones, it is stated, 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 

In September 435 ocean vessels transited the Panama Cana! 
paying tolls of $1,947,536.76, as compared with 401 transit and 
tolls of $1,906,821.39 in August, according to the War Depart 
ment. For the six months ended with September the total num 
ber of commercial transits was 2,524 and the tolls, $11,651,104.53 
as against 2,180 transits and tolls of $10,112,701.48 in the corr 
sponding period of 1938. 


MARINE REPORT READY SOON 

Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, has stated 
that the interdepartmental committee appointed to make a study 
of and submit a report on the merchant marine will make a 
preliminary report to President Roosevelt in the near futur 
and a final report by January 1. One of the committee's im 
portant recommendations will be with respect to a ship subsid 
plan that will take the place of the present ocean mail subsidy 
The Administration is committed to extending financial aid t 
the merchant marine but the present system has been condemned 
by the President, Secretary Roper and others 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Dern has approved an allotment of $12.5 
for improvement of the intracoastal waterway, Mobile Bay, Ala 
to New Orleans, La. 

Secretary Dern has transmitted to the PWA a report of the 
chief of engineers recommending further improvement of Sar 
Juan Harbor, Puerto Rico, at an estimated cost of $443,000 


CALUMET SAG CHANNEL, ILL. 


“The War Department has previously recommended to the 
Administration of Public Works the improvement of the Calu 
met Sag Channel to provide for a channel 9 feet deep and 30 
feet wide in the Calumet and Little Calumet Rivers, and for 
three passing places along the Sag Channel, 9 feet deep and 
150 feet wide, subject to the conditions that local interests 
furnish to the United States, free of cost, all lands and ease 
ments necessary for the execution of the project, and assurance 
satisfactory to the Secretary of War that the twenty movabl 
bridges across the Sanitary Canal will be placed in operating 
condition or otherwise satisfactorily altered to meet the require 
ments of navigation,” says a statement issued by the depart: 
ment. 

“In order that the work of improving the channel may be 
promptly undertaken to provide needed employment, the Chief 
of Engineers has recommended that the local cooperation with 
respect to the bridges be limited to the installation of operat 
ing machinery at the three bridges between Lockport and the 
junction of the Sanitary Canal and the Calumet Sag Channel, 
so that the draws of these bridges may be opened for the pas 
sage of vessels. The Secretary of War has presented this recom: 
mendation to the Administrator of Public Works, with his con- 
currence, it being understood that this recommendation is 
without prejudice to the power conferred by law upon the Secre- 
tary of War to require, after due hearing and notice, the altera 
tion of the remaining bridges whenever he shall have good rea 
son to believe that these bridges are an unreasonable obstruc 
tion to the free navigation of the waterway.” 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Post Office Department's investigation of ocean mail 
contracts under the executive order of President Roosevelt '§ 
not being made with the view of developing political propa 
ganda, according to W. W. Howes, First Assistant Postmaster 
General. 

This assertion was made when Roscoe H. Hupper, counsel 
for the Colombian Steamship Company, Inc., in protesting 
against the department inquiring into the legality or illegality 0! 
the mail contracts, made the following statement: 
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n't see anything in the economy act or in the executive order 
hich calls upon you gentlemen to enter into an inquiry con- 
the legality of these contracts You are requested by the 
Pre ent to look into the matter of whether substantial savings can 
It seems to me that the executive order itself, and the 
itself, precludes you from making an inquiry into the legality 
et ntracts, because it presumes that the contracts are valid for 
he rposes of this proceeding. 
statute says that if the President determines upon cancella- 
modification he shall fix what he considers just compensation; 
if the contractor does not like that—if it is not acceptable 
he has the right to go into court to see what the balance 
just compensation is that he might be entitled to 
from the act and the executive ogder, for the purpose of this 
line the contracts are valid contracts, and you have no right 
m the legality of them I do not say that there is not some 
where the legality can be questioned, but that place is a court 
or a court of equity The question of the legality of the con 
has not been, and cannot be under the Constitution, and was 
i in the statute and the executive order to be, submitted to an 
e department of the government And, I think that line of 
ought to be recognized at once in order that this proceeding 
ot go adrift and become the subject of political propaganda 
we should stick to the text and if we don't stick to the text 
ill making a tremendous mistake 


Mr. Howes replied that he could assure Mr. Hupper that 
» far as the department was concerned “there is no intention 
or idea of any political propaganda whatsoever.” He said the 
executive order said that the department was to determine if 
full performance of the contract was not required in the public 
nterest and that modification or cancellation would result in 
bstantial savings to the United States. 
Now, I would take it that if modification or cancellation 
a contract should be properly and justly made and would 
result in substantial savings to the United States, that is really 
the purpose of this inquiry,” said Mr. Howes. “If the contract 
had been illegally made to start with, or if there was no neces 
ity for it to start with, I would certainly think that in consider 
whether or not these savings, if savings there are indicated, 
which could be made and are to be put into effect, that would 
ive some bearing upon a person making up their mind as to 
just what kind of contract they have to start with.” 
‘If the evidence shows that there was really no necessity 
rr the contract in the first place, notwithstanding the determina- 
tion of this department and the Shipping Board that there was, 
evidence on that point would be germane, but evidence directed 
the point of illegality is not germane, and this department 
annot determine that point,” said Mr, Hupper. “It is for judi 
cial determination.” 
Testimony was given by John E, Lamiell, director of the 
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division of international postal service, in response to questions 
by Calvin W. Hassell, counsel for the department, that his 
examination of records disclosed that but four ocean mail con- 
tracts were awarded at less than the maximum rates prescribed 
by law. The contract of the Colombian company was then 
made the subject of inquiry. This contract covers service on 
route 19 from New York to Colombian ports by way of Haiti 
and Kingston, Jamaica. George F, Smith, a post office inspector, 
testified that competition on the route was provided by the Royal 
Netherlands Line, the Panama Railroad Steamship Co., the 
Panama Mail Steamship Co., and the United Fruit Co. The mail 
contract on route 19 became effective April 1, 1930, ahd in the 
balance of that fiscal year the government paid $66,235 to the 
Colombian Line under the mail contract for mail service which 
at poundage rates would have cost $17,879.33, according to the 
testimony. It was shown that covering the fiscal years 1931, 
1932, 1933 and 1934, the total of the contract mail payments to 
the line was $1,726,944.18 as against $259,523.03 as the cost of 
the service under poundage rates. 

Mr. Hassell said the department proposed to show that, in 
awarding the contract covering route No. 19, “the department 
made every effort to have this contract awarded to the Colombian 
Steamship Line; that the United Fruit Company, which sub 
mitted one of the bids to this proposal, was, by some means, 
induced not to submit a bid when this route was advertised a 
second time.” Mr. Hupper said it was his understanding there 
was no such evidence to warrant such conclusions. 

“IT assume,” said Mr. Hupper, “the desire is to prove, or 
lay the inference or basis for the argument, that somehow the 
Colombian Steamship Company is not entitled to the contract 
which it did get in 1930. I say to you with the utmost assurance, 
that there is no fact, and no bit of evidence that can be produced 
for the record, which will show, as a legal proposition, that the 
Colombian Steamship Company was not justly entitled to the 
contract which it did receive in March, 1930.” 

Developments in connection with the contest between the 
United Fruit and the Colombian lines for the mail contract were 
reviewed in detail. The controversy, which began in 1928, was 
carried to President Coolidge, the president of the United Fruit 
charging discrimination against his line. Bids for the contract 
were originally called for August 10, 1928, but no contract was 
entered into on the basis of that advertisement. Mr. Hupper, 
for the Colombian Line, objected to the department witnesses 
going into developments surrounding the first advertisement for 
a contract in 1928. 
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AVIATION INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


| pgpecst san ROOSEVELT’S Federal Aviation Commission 
continued this week to hear suggestions and recommenda- 
ns on establishment of federal aviation policies. 

W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, Inc., told 
the commission that unless specific legislation, founded on fair 
ness to the government, the public and the industry, was not 
passed and became law within the first sixty days after the 
next Congress convened, “the large air transport companies will 
have reduced their entire cash resources to a point where they 
will be unable to carry on beyond June 15 without extensive re- 
financing.” The industry, he said, had sustained terrific losses 
1 the last year. 

Explaining that he spoke for the Aeronautical Chamber of 
‘ommerce, Mr. Patterson said he must quote the experience of 
United Air Lines, Inc., in order to speak with authority. 

\n outstanding difficulty with air transportation today is 
the sudden and complete change in government policy toward 
is business,” said he, in approaching a review of what was 
One to aid aviation under the Coolidge and Hoover administra- 
Hons and the action taken under the Roosevelt administration of 
Canceling contracts and reducing air mail compensation. 

Mr. Patterson said that one of the causes of his line’s finan- 
lal difficulty today was its inability, with present volume and 
rates of pay, “to support a physical structure we have developed 
in good faith over a period of years and what we thought was 
lM accordance with great progress.’ In his conclusions and 
recommendations Mr, Patterson said: 


iy 


aviation industry is hopeful that the aviation commission's 
and investigation will result in recommendations which will 
factory to Congress so that the crisis now facing the air 








transport industry may be averted. We are confident that the situa- 
tion can be met in a way that will not only enable the air transporta- 
tion system in the United States to continue its present world leader- 
ship, but that a sound, constructive and permanent policy can be 
enacted into law to protect the interests of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the public, the thousands of air line employes and also the 
many thousands who have invested their money in the various air 
transportation companies. 

In closing, I should like to state that I hold myself in readiness 
to cooperate with this commission in any way I can, furnishing sta- 
tistics, financial statements or any record of United Air Lines re 
gardiess of its confidential nature. We place the entire facilities of 
our company at your disposal, for whatever investigation you wish 
to make of policies or practices of the lines I represent. Speaking 
for the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, I am sure that its mem 
bers join with me in this attitude 


Recommendations 


I will sum up briefly my recommendations on future legislation 

It is apparent that we want to protect against abuses in this busi 
ness which we may classify as follows, all of which I have taken 
from the present air mail act. 

Rates, monopoly, undeserving mail contracts, excessive salaries, 
corporate affiliations, 

In addition to these, we want also to promote safety and en- 
courage a sound, economic advancement of this business My sug 
gestions to accomplish the above are 

Create a permanent federal aviation commission with the fol- 
lowing authority: To establish and regulate mail, passenger and 
express rates; to issue certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity, stipulating a procedure of holding public hearings, at which 
time any member of the public government departments, communities, 
or competitors, may have an opportunity to register objection to such 
certificate being granted to the applicant on the grounds that it may 
be creating monopoly or where there may be other facts indicating 
that favorable action on the application for a certificate would re- 
sult to the detriment of public interest; permit any company holding 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity over a given route 
to carry air mail; to promote ethical competition before granting a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity over the identical route 
or portion of a route previously established; require equipment that 
represents advancement to equal or surpass that in service, and not 
an obsolescent design; require that wages and working conditions be 
not less than those in effect by the existing company 
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Further, that financial responsibility is such that ability to con- 
tinue is reasonably assured. 

Costs should be studied in determining fair and reasonable rates, 
excessive salaries, excessive prices for equipment purchased from 
affiliates should be classed as unreasonable expense not jutifying a 
rate increase; in fact, may be grounds for downward revision. 

In regard to that authority governing the safety of equipment and 
operations practice, I would not recommend giving the commission 
power beyond that now vested in the Bureau of Air Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. 


C. B. Monro, president of Pennsylvania Airlines and Trans- 
port Co., said there was little question that the present air mail 
act was unfair, contradictory, and discriminatory in its provi- 
sions and that its effect was purely destructive. 

“Consequently,” he said, “it is our unqualified opinion that 
new legislation must be enacted if the present demoralization 
of the air transport industry is to give way to the stabilization 
and permanency essential to sound development in the public 
interest.” 

Mr. Monro recommended the creation of a permanent avia- 
tion commission with authority to issue certificates of public 
convenience and necessity, to determine fair and reasonable 
rates of compensation for the transportation of mail, passengers 
and express, to direct the Post Office Department, on such routes 
as it may designate for the transportation of air mail, to enter 
into contracts with carriers holding certificates, the commission 
to have sole power to determine the rates of mail pay, and to 
supervise, with full powers of regulation, all matters pertaining 
to the type of equipment used and the operations, practice and 
procedure to be followed by the air line operators. 

Albert Frank, of the National Parks Airways, speaking also 
for the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, said it 
was his opinion that restrictions imposed by the air mail act 
must be modified and new legislation must be enacted if the 
operation of such lines as his was to be continued. He recom- 
mended creation of a permanent federal aviation commission. 

Stanley C. Kennedy, of Honolulu, advocated extension of 
government air mail contracts to a service linking California 
and the Hawaiian Islands. He is head of the Inter-Island Air- 
ways which is now providing air passenger and express service 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Lester D. Seymour, president of American Airlines, Inc., also 
urged the establishment of a permanent commission charged 
with the complete regulation and administration of federal con- 
trol and assistance to commercial air transport. 

Ernest R. Breech, president of North American Aviation, 
Inc., recommended the commission that there be appointed a 
permanent commission. 


Representatives of the Independent Aviation Operators’ As- 
sociation told the Federal Aviation Commission that a permanent 
government commission, charged with administrative control over 
all civil aeronautics, was needed to give the industry proper guid- 
ance. Oliver L. Parks, president of the association and the 
head of Parks Air College, said that a permanent government 
agency of five members should be set up to control civil flying 
activities. Members of the proposed permanent commission, 
said he, should have a comprehensive knowledge of air problems 
and should be appointed for terms varying from two to ten 
years. He also urged the appointment of assistant secretaries 
for aviation in the War and Navy Departments and suggested 
that they be named ex-officio members of the permanent air 
commission. Declaring that the aeronautical industry was mov- 
ing ahead so rapidly that it was difficult to keep apace with the 
advancements being made, the witness cited this as further rea- 
son for the consolidation of existing air regulatory agencies into 
a single government commission. 

George W. Orr, president of Roosevelt Field, New York, and 
chairman of the airport division of the Independent Aviation 
Operators’ Association, supported the recommendation of Mr. 
Parks for a permanent air commission. Stressing the need for 
government aid in the maintenance of municipal and private air- 
ports, he said many such airports established in the early days 
of the industry were now being discontinued and that a crisis 
was being reached in airport development. 

“Airport operations constitute a public function and should 
be so recognized by the government the same as harbors for 
ships,” said Mr. Orr. ‘Maintenance is becoming a pressing 
problem of the airport operators. Very few can be made to 
pay at present and some form of government aid is necessary.” 

Asserting that the privately owned airport was a hopeless 
conimercial venture, the witness told the commission there was 
no possibility of air traffic becoming heavy enough in the near 
future to support airport investments as a whole. 

S. C. Huffman of Cincinnati, operator of a commercial flying 
service, joined with the other two representatives of the Inde- 
pendent Aviation Operators’ group in urging a permanent gov- 
ernment air commission. 

Fred D. Fagg, professor of aeronautics, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and secretary of the National Association of State Avia- 
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tion Officials; and Gill Robert Wilson, of that association, a)sp 
favored creation of a permanent aviation commission. 


MARTIN TO STUDY EUROPEAN AVIATION 
Eugene L. Vidal, director of air commerce of the Departmen; 


of Commerce, announced that Rex Martin, assistant director jy 
charge of air navigation, departed October 10 from New York 


on 


the S. S. Manhattan of the United States Lines, as an officia] 


American delegate to the International Aeronautical Expositiop 
to be held in Paris from November 16 to December 2. 


In addition to attending the exposition, Mr. Martin will mak 


a study of aeronautical development in Europe as it applies { 
civil and commercial aviation. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Scheduled air lines operating in continental United States 


carried 54,835 passengers in August, 1934, according to reports 
to the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of Commerce, fror 


92 


“0 


of the 24 companies operating in that month. 


Those scheduled air lines flew 4,188,529 miles, carried 190 


440 pounds of express, and flew 21,357,741 passenger miles dur 
ing July. (A passenger mile is the equivalent of one passenge: 
flown one mile.) 


Comparisons with July, 1934, and August, 1933, are shown 


in the following: 


July, 


Number of companies operating 
Number of companies reporting 
Passengers carried ‘1s <A 
Express carried (pounds) .. ol 53,342 190,440 
Miles flown = ae Oem ha 4: 4,188,529 


Passenger miles flown ... —— 21,357,741 


AIR MAIL INCREASES 
An increase in air mail volume of 121,221 pounds for th 


months of July and August over the same two months of last 
year has been announced by Postmaster General Farley. A 
comparison of the air mail poundage for these months follows 


July, 1933, 644,172 pounds, July, 1934, 682,520 pounds; August 


690,177 pounds, August, 1934, 773,050 pounds. Total, July and Augus 


1933 


1,334,349 pounds; total, July and August, 1934, 1,455,570 pe 


While the Post Office Department has not had sufficient 


time to determine the effect of the new six-cent air mail rat 
which went into effect on July 1, on this increase, department 
officials are said to be hopeful that the increased volume derived 
from the new rate will result in even higher revenues thar 
those received under the old eight-cent rate. 


No. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


26703. United States Smelting, Refining and Mining Co 
Lake City, Utah, vs. Union Pacific et al. 

Unreasonable charges, second-hand machinery, Grassell 
to Midvale, Utah. Asks reparation. (Cheney, Jensen & 
attys., 920 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah.) 


. 26704. The Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs 


re Ss. F et al. 

“ Unreasonable rates, flour and other products of wheat, Hut 
son, Kan., St. Joseph, Kansas City and Clinton, Mo., to point 
Ky., as transit shipments. Asks reparation. (E. H. Tipton, 7 
Kansas City, Mo.) 


. 26705. H. Rubenstein & Co. et al., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. N. } 


et al 

Ee rates, fresh peaches, Burt, Medina, Model City a! 
Brockport, N. Y., to Milwaukee, Wis. Ask reparation, (Alexande 
Golbus, Atty., 216 S. Water Market, Chicago, Ill, and R. W 
Schapanski, traffic representative, Fruit Distributors Bldg., 5 
Water Market, Chicago, II.) 


. 26699. Class rates within the state of Georgia 


This is an investigation instituted by the Commission on 
sideration of petition. filed by Atlantic Coast Line and othe! car- 
riers operating in Georgia stating that the Georgia Public Servic 
Commission by order of July 21, 1934, requires scale of intrastate 
class rates which is lower than the scale of interstate class rates 


. 26706. Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., Baltimore, Md., vs. S5outh- 


ern Pacific Co. et al. 

Alleges its rates between Atlantic seaboard points and 
southwest, particularly in that part of La. in southwestern terT!- 
tory, violate sections 1 and 3 by reason of the refusal of the « 
fendants to join it in joint rate and route arrangements © 
wrought iron pipe, Baltimore, Md., to the southwest, in violatic 
section 5 (10). Asks cease and desist order and an order requir 
ing defendants to join in through routes and joint rates in the 
same measure and to the same extent as they contemporaneous) 
participate via other routes, the Morgan Line of the Southern k . 
cific being specifically mentioned. (F. M. McCarthy, G. M., Gull Di- 
vision, Corpus Christi, Tex.) ae 
26708. Hope Brick Works, Hope, Ark., vs. A. T. & 5. F’, et . 

tates and charges, face-brick, packed in straw, Hope, Ark., 
Perryton, Tex., in Sept. and Oct., 1929, in violation sections | ane 
6. Asks rates and reparation. (L. Carter Johnson, T. M., Arka 
sas Bk. & Tr. Co. Blidg., Hope, Ark.) . Ben a 
26709. Pacific Commonwealth Corporation, San Francisco, Call! 
vs C. B. & Q. et al. 

Rates, live poultry, points in Neb. and other origins west awd 
Mo. River to points in Calif. in violation sections 1 and 6 a 
reparation on shipments up to and including April 15, Ri 
Larsson Traffic Service, 268 Market St., San Francisco, (a!!! 
A. Larsson, practitioner.) 


the 
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Questions and Answers 


tment N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practicai 
tor jy nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
York state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
i his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
ficial transportation of freight. A trafic man of rm | experience and wide knowl- 
Sition edge will answer questions © practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
Make legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves « 
les situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought oy for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
States Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, ashington, D. C. 
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19/ Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule Where 
; dur State in Which Point of Destination Is Located Is Not 
enc. Shown on Title Page 

Alabama.—Question: There are no commodity rates pub- 
shed from Columbia, S. C., to points in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi on knitting factory products, the class rates applying. 
However, there is a rate from Columbia, S. C., to Memphis, 
7 fenn., published in Agent Speiden’s I. C. C. 783, of 80% cents, 
his rate being subject to Item 50 of the tariff, or as amended, 
227 vhich is the intermediate rule via applicable routes. The 
ipplicable routes between these two points are through Alabama 
Mississippi, although the two states mentioned do not 

pear on the ttle page of Speiden’s I. C. C. 783. 
We would appreciate your opinion as to whether the inter- 
mediate note will apply to intermediate stations on a through 

‘ route located in the two states above mentioned. 
Answer: It appears to us that the principle of the decision 


OWS . . . = "1 " . 
f the Commission in Fretz-Moon Tube Co., Inc., vs. Buffalo & 
Susequehanna Railroad Corporation, Docket No. 26107 (mimeo- 
gus graphed), decided August 2, 1934, is applicable to the facts in 
nstant case. In that case the Commission said: 
Clef . 

‘ lants contend that these intermediate rules had application 
rate , nts on the Buffalo & Susquehanna by reason of the fact 
ment e title page showed that the tariff named rates from stations 
rived t e only. They cite several cases, including Albertson & Co 
il Akr C. & Y. Ry. Co., 185 I. C. C. 733, in which we have said 
— termediate rules may not be used to broaden the scope of the 


ndicated by all the pertinent provisions thereof, including the 

page description. There is an important distinction between those 

nd the instant case In each of those cases no routing was 

provided in the tariffs and from all the facts therein it was 

n each case that the lower rate from the more distant 

R t d not apply over the route through the intermediate point. 

; tl stant case the tariff provided that the 22.5-cent rate would 
er the route through East Butler. 


oes e purposes of an intermediate rule are to permit carriers to 

rates in an economical manner at intermediate points on 
’ route from the more distant point to destination and to insure the 
. gainst violation of the long-and-short-haul provision of sec- 


the act without incurring the expense of publishing specifi 

rates. They can specifically restrict the rule if they deem 

In no instance have we found that the title-page de- 

one restricted the intermediate rule. On the contrary, it 

ne of several reasons upon which our findings in the cases 

defendants rest The reason for this is obvious when it is 

red that title-page descriptions are generally designed to give 

summary of the origin and destination territory from and to 

. rates are provided Such a summary is always compiled from 

lex of origins and destinations without regard to additional ter- 

oints from or to which rates may be provided by reason of 

liate rules. We have never held that where the provisions of 

were free from ambiguity, that the title page could be used 
that which was clear and definite in the body of the tariff 


} 


tate Liability of Carrier for Unlawful Detention of Private Cars 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We are a large oil company leas- 
nk cars to haul our products. To obtain a fair margin of 
it is necessary to secure as many trips as possible within 

period of contract for these cars. 

With this object in view, we endeavor to expedite the 

vVement of our cars, both loaded and empty. However, the 
; ler On whose lines we are located is negligent with the 
us} eturn of the empties. Empty cars arrive at the terminal yards 

P n one day, and are forwarded to our plant, which is located 

branch division leading in to the same terminal several 
days later. 
Difficulty is experienced at other points, particularly points 
ch our customers release cars, the return movement being 
up for three or four days. 
Delays such as these are excessive and have caused our 


the fasing considerably more cars than necessary, entailing more 
sks *xpense and cutting our profits. _It seems to us that we are 
} ntitied 


d to some redress. 
re there decisions of the Commission covering similar 
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cases? Do paragraphs 11 and 12 of section 1 of Interstate Com- 


merce Act cover? 

Answer: The decision in Gustafson vs. Michigan Central 
(1ll.), 129 N. E. 516, covers the question you raise. 

In this case damages were awarded the plaintiff for delay 
to private tank cars, the amount of the damages being based 
upon the daily rental value of the car In this case the court 
said: 


The claim of appellees is admittedly not for anything which is 
or could be provided for in appellant's published tariffs. It would seem 
to necessarily follow that the claim is not for use of the car, for 
compensation for its use can be and is provided for in the tariffs. The 
damage sued for is not compensation for use of the car, but for 


negligently allowing it to remain in Joliet for several days on the re- 
turn trip, during which time the car was not in use by appellant. The 
compensation for use of the cars provided for by the published tariffs 
is only for the use in moving the car, for the schedules provide only 
for a mileage basis. It would be impossible to compensate appellees 
for the negligent detention of their car in Joliet on a mileage basis, 
for during the time it was detained it was presumably not moved a 
mile, and counsel say in their brief appellant has paid appellees the 
three-fourths of a cent per mile for every mile the car traveled on its 
return movement. The Interstate Commerce Commission had no 
authority under the acts of Congress to make any provision in estab- 
lishing and approving tariffs, for compensation for such loss or dam- 
age as is here claimed, and it did not attempt to do so. Either ap- 
pellee had their right of action in the courts to recover of appellant 


or they were without any remedy It certainly cannot be the law that 
a carrier may negligently keep and detain, without using it in haul- 
ing, a car belonging to and furnished by the shipper for a month, for 
six months, or even longer, causing thereby substantial damage to 
the owner, without incurring any liability to the owner of the car 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has correctly held that its juris- 


diction over claims for reparation does not extend to claims arising 
from loss, damage or delay in transit; that such claims are cogniza- 
ble in the courts. Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Lehigh Railroad Co 
32 I. C. C. 487; Blume vs. Wells Fargo & Co., 15 id. 53 





We are of the opinion that paragraphs 11 and 12 of section 
1 of the Interstate Commerce Act are not applicable. 

See, also, in this connection, J. C. Franciscone & Co. vs. 
B. & O., 274 Fed. 687. 


Switch Connection With Industry Track—Obligation of Carrier 
to Construct, Maintain and Operate 


Maryland.—Question: In the event a shipper locates an 
industry on a track owned by the industry and maintains same 
in proper shape so as to enable carrier to operate over it, could 
not carrier be forced to do so in the event it refused to do so? 

Answer: Under the provisions of paragraph 9 of Section 1 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, if the Commission shall, upon 
complaint, determine that the conditions warrant construction, 
maintenance and operation of a switch connection with a ship- 
per’s industry track, the carrier may be compelled to comply 
with the Commission’s order. The provisions of the Act, re- 
ferred to above, read as follows: 


Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, upon 





application of any lateral, branch line of railroad, or of any shipper 
tendering interstate traffic for transportation, shall construct, main 
tain, and operate upon reasorable terms a switch connection with any 
such lateral, branch line of railroad, or private side track which may 
be constructed to connect with its railroad, where ich connection is 
reasonably practicable and can be put in with safety and will furnish 
sufficient business to justify the construction and maintenance of the 
same; and shall furnish cars for the movement of such traffic to the 
best of its ability without discrimination in favor of or against any 
such shipper If any common carrier shall fail to install and operate 
any such switch or connection as aforesaid, on application therefo1 

writing by any shipper or owner of such lateral, branch line of rail- 
road, such shipper or owner of such lateral, branch line of railroad 
may make complaint to the Commission, as provided in section thir- 


teen of this act, and the Commission shall hear and investigate the 
same and shall determine as to the safety and practicability thereof 
and justification and reasonable compensation therefor, and the Com- 
mission may make an order, as provided in section fifteen of this act, 
directing the common carrier to comply with the provisions of this 
section in accordance with such order, and such order shall be en 
forced as hereinafter provided for the enforcement of all other orders 
by the Commission, other than orders for the payment of mone) 


Rates—Proportional—Application of 


Pennsylvania.—Question: A question has arisen as to 
whether or not the local fourth class rate should have been 
used on two express car shipments from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Jacksonville, Fla., under the following circumstances: 

We made a shipment of two carloads of our goods to a 
consignee at Jacksonville, Fla. The goods moved on the uni- 
form express receipt and were consigned to the consignee in 
care of the M. & M. T. Company, Pier 16, So. Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

They were drayed by the express company to this pier 
and handled upon the regular steamship and in the regular way 
by the Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Co. to Jackson- 
ville and assessed the proportional fourth class rate. There 
is some question on the part of the consignee as to whether 
or not this proportional rate should be used, or whether the 
local fourth class rate from Philadelphia should be used. The 
Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company issued no bill 
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of lading from Philadelphia to Jacksonville, but accepted the 
goods upon transfer slips from the express company. 

The thought in mind of those not certain of the propriety 
of using the proportional Merchants’ and Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Company’s rate seems to be that the express company’s 
local rate to Philadelphia and the proportional rate from Phila- 
delphia to Jacksonville are not like factors, that one may not 
be a complement of the other. 

Answer: In our opinion, the proportional rate beyond Phila- 
delphia is not applicable on the shipment. The Commission has 
defined a proportional rate as a part of a through rate, which 
necessarily implies that the through rate of which it is a part 
is a through freight rate. Bell Lumber Co. vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, 63 I. C. C. 225, and Kansas City Board of Trade vs. A. T. 
& 8S. F., 69 I. C. C. 185, 188. 

The movement to Philadelphia was, in our opinion, a sep- 
arate and distinct movement from that beyond that point, as 
to which latter movement the express company apparently acted 
as a forwarding agent for the purpose of delivery to the steam- 
ship company. 


Limitation of Actions—Overcharge—Texas Intrastate Traffic 


Texas.—Question: I find that the United States Court in 
the case of Kansas City Southern Railroad Company vs. Harry 
B. Wolf et al., decided February 19, 1923, held that the two-year 
period of limitation contained in Section 16 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act applies to claims for overcharge as well as to 
claims for reparation. This ruling, however, has to do with 
the movement of interstate shipments. 

I would like to know if you have any record of a case 
determining the time limit for the recovery of overcharges 
on intrastate shipments in Texas. 

Answer: As we construe the provisions of the statutes of 
the state of Texas relating to the limitation of actions, an action 
for the recovery of an overcharge must be brought within four 
years from the date of the accrual of the right of action. 

In H. & T. C. R. Co. vs. Southern Architectural Cement 
Stone Co., 45 S. W. 644, it was held that the period of limita- 
tion of actions applicable to an action on a contract applied 
as to the recovery of overcharges on a shipment moving intra 
state within the state of Texas. 


Proof of Loss or Damage 


Wisconsin.—Question: We have read quite a few articles 
in your Weekly Traffic World pertaining to carriers’ liability 
when shipper’s load and count notation is placed on the bills 
of lading. 

Will you please be good enough to give us any information 
you may have as to carriers’ liability where the shipper’s load 
and count notation is not placed on the bill of lading but the 
car arrived at destination under original seal. 

In some cases a carrier’s representative assists in the 
checking of the contents into a car and issues a clear receipt 
without the above notation and in some instances no such 
checking is done by the railroad representative but a clear 
receipt nevertheless is issued. 

If you have any information covering the foregoing, sub- 
stantiated with court decisions, we will greatly appreciate such 
information. 

Answer: A shipper showing a delivery of goods to a car- 
rier and that they were not redelivered makes out a prima facie 
case against the carrier, entitling him to damages for loss, 
and to avoid such damages the burden is upon such carrier 
to prove its freedom from liability. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. 
Stouffer, 111 N. E. 809; Nustrot-Calahan Co. vs. M. K. & T. of 
Tex., 209 S. W. 775. 

It is a question of fact whether the amount stated in the 
bill of lading was delivered to the carrier at point of origin, 
which fact must be established by the shipper. Likewise it is 
a question of fact as to whether a lesser amount was delivered 
by a carrier at destination, which fact must be established 
by the shipper. 

Whethef the amount alleged by the shipper to have been 
delivered to the carrier for transportation was actually deliv 
ered is a question of fact to be determined from the evidence 
submitted by the plaintiff, subject to rebuttal by the defendant 
carrier. The statement in a bill of lading or a shipping receipt 
of the amount received for transportation is not conclusive and 
the carrier may submit evidence to prove that the entire amount 
was not received for transportation. 

This is particularly true where the bill of lading contains 
qualifying statements as to the quantity of freight received for 
transportation thereunder, such as to place the consignee on 
notice of the fact that the carrier does not vouch for the ac- 
curacy of the statement. The bill of lading, as you will observe, 
contains the term, “subject to correction” in the column headed 
“weight.” In Brown vs. M. K. & T. Ry., 112 Pac. 147, the 
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court, in discussing this term, states that the use of this term 
avoids the estoppel which would otherwise under some circyp. 
stances preclude the carrier from disputing the weight; that ; 
does not destroy the prima facie effect of the recital in the 
bill of lading as to the quantity, but merely leaves the matter 
open to further inquiry instead of being absolutely concludeg 
See also Davis vs. Zimmern, 99 Sou. 307; H. & T. C. Ry. (po 
vs. Paris Milling Co., 240 S. W. 636, and Nye-Schneider-Fowley 
Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 182 N. W. 967. 

In so far as a bill of lading constitutes a receipt, that js 
the part wherein is set out the receipt of the goods, the quality 
quantity and condition, it may, like other receipts, be explained. 
altered, varied or contradicted by parol evidence. St. Louis, 
etc., R. R. vs. Citizens Bank, 87 Ark. 26; Sanford vs. Seaboard. 
etc., R. R. Co., 61 S. E. 74; Milne vs. Chicago, ete., R. Co.. 135 
S. W. 85. Consequently the carrier is not conclusively bound 
by the recital in the bill of lading as to the quantity of goods 
covered thereby. However, in an action for loss of a part of the 
goods, if you prove conclusively that a certain quantity of goods 
was received by the carrier for transportation and that the same 
quantity was not delivered at destination, the burden then rests 
upon the carrier of proving that the loss occurred through 
some cause for which it is not liable, as an insurer. Galveston 
etc., R. Co. vs. Wallace, 223 U. S, 481, 32 S. Ct. 205. It has beep 
held that this rule applies notwithstanding that the car moved 
under so-called “clear seal record.” See Baker vs. H. Dittlinger 
Roller Mills Co., 203 S. W. 798, also Eckman Chemical Co. ys 
C. & N. W., 185 N. W. 444. 

Where a shipper’s load and count notation is placed op 
a bill of lading by the carrier, the receipt given by the carrie; 
as evidenced by the issuance of a bill of lading, is a qualified 
one. When it has been shown that a lesser amount was deli) 
ered at destination than that stated in the bill of lading, the 
fact that the loading and counting was done by the shippe: 
without supervision or check by the carrier, places upon the 
shipper the burden of showing that the amount stated in the 
bill of lading was in fact loaded into the car. See Lewis Pou 
try Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R., 105 Atl. 109; Brewster vs. N. Y. ( 
& H. R. R. Co., 129 N. Y. S. 368; Palmetto Fertilizer Co vs. ( 
N. & L. Ry., 83 S. E. 36. 

In so far as shipments which are checked into the car by 
the carrier’s representative are concerned, necessarily this tact 
would be competent evidence of the receipt of the goods by 
the carrier in the amount stated in the bill of lading. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Baltimore held a meeting at 
the Southern Hotel October 10. Ralph Huntington, secretary of 
the Maryland Company, was the speaker, and a film, “The Tri 
umph of the Century,” was displayed through the courtesy of 
the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. Dinner was served. 


At a meeting of the board of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
October 8 J. J. Sherm, traffic manager of the Philadelphia Ele 
tric Company, was elected a director to fill the unexpired term 
of W. C. McCoy, who died. William H. Montgomery, freight 
representative of the Pennsylvania and Reading, was appointed 
treasurer for the remainder of the club’s fiscal year, to fill the 
place of James T. Kernan, who died. 


The Transportation Club of Saint Paul had as its guest and 
speaker at its luncheon at the Hotel Lowry October 9 John A 
Norton, principal of the Monroe Junior High School. His sub 
ject was “Youth Problems.” 


In addition to those already named, C. Milbauer will be 4 
delegate to the Associated Traffic Clubs of America conventiol 
in Columbus from the Traffic Club of Newark. W. S. Curlet 
agent of the Trunk Line Freight Tariff Bureau, was the speaker 
at a “forum” meeting at the Newark Athletic Club October 5 
He discussed the carriers’ petition for increased freight rates 
in Ex Parte 115. Michael F. Nugent, of the educational commit 
tee, presided. 


The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will hold its first fall 
dinner meeting at the Detroit Leland Hotel October 15. A pro 
gram of sports, including boxing bouts, will be presented. A 
number of coaches from local universities will be guests. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will be represented at the 
Columbus convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


PERSONAL SERVICE BY A TRAINED PERSONNEL 


t fall 
. pro 
ae 


D. Beck, district manager, car 
Henry A. Pal- 
Prof. Lewis C. 


by the following delegates: W. 
service division, American Railway Association ; 
mer, editor and manager of the Trafic World; 
Sorrell, assistant to president, Railway Business Association; 
Walter F. Schulten, traffic manager, Chicago District Blectric 
Generating Corporation ; J. Cc. Roth, general superintendent of 
transportation, Burlington; D. Ss. Mackie, assistant freight traffic 
manager, Michigan Central; R. M. Hitshew, city freight agent, 
Santa Fe; Thomas J. Hughes, division freight agent, Santa Fe: 
J. L. Keeshin, president, Keeshin Motor Express Company. The 
club will give 4 dinner and bridge party in its rooms in the 
Palmer House October 24. A drive for new members is being 
conducted 


was an attendance of one hundred and eighty-three 
the Southern 


There 
at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Baltimore at 
Hotel October 2 ae. Wa Fletcher, general counsel, Association 
of Railway Executives, was the principal speaker. There were 
also short talks by Senators Tydings and Goldsborough, David 
Cc. Winebrenner, srd, and BE. Lester Miller, president, Baltimore 
City Council. The club bowling league opened its season Octo 
per 3 with L. J. Zinser, commercial agent, National Carloading 
Company, in charge. A meeting of the Traffic Club Forum was 
held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel October 5. There Was a debate 
on “The National Recovery Act.” A special meeting of the club 
was held October 9 to consider changes in its constitution and 
by-laws. BE. A Seidl, treasurer, Potts and Callahan, Inc., has 
been named a delegate to the meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America in Columbus, in addition to those earlier 
reported 


\. H. Bock, agent, New York Central, will be the delegate 
of the South Bend Transportation Club to the convention of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Columbus October 16 
and 17 

The delegates of the Winston-Salem Traffic Club to the 
Columbus convention will be J. O. Younger, veneral agent, Rock 
Island, and L. fE. Mercer, district freight agent, Wabash 


The Traffic Club of Memphis has appointed F. Y. Van Hooser 
as its delegate to the Columbus meeting of traffic clubs, with 5 
B. Wade, 5Sr., as alternate 

F. ©. Burwell, vice president and traffic manager, A. E 
Staley Manufacturing Company, and Paul Jones, assistant super 
intendent, Pennsylvania, have been appointed to represent the 
Transportation Club of Decatur at Columbus when the Asso 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America meets. 


The resolution adopted by the Associated Traffic Clubs o! 
America at its last meeting opposing government ownership of 
the railroads has been approved by the Miami Valley Traffic Club 


Elsa L. Wendt was elected president of the Women’s Traffic 
Club of Greater New York at the annual business meeting and 
election October 9 at the Fraternity Clubs Building. The rest 
of the slate submitted by the nominating committee was elected 
as follows: First vice president, Myda L. Shattuck; second vice 
president, Catherine Cooney, recording secretary, Mary D. Hur- 
ley; treasurer, Mattie 5S. Tomlinson; board of directors, Mildred 
T. Guenther and Frieda Schulte. The meeting, which was 
the first to be held in the club’s quarters at the Fraternity 
Clubs, was well attended, about eighty being present. 


“Ayn Ethical View of the NRA,” the Very Re 
erend John W. Hynes, president of Loyola University, told 
members of the Traffic Club of New Orleans at a meeting 
October 8 that property rights are subordinate to human rights 
and that the country was in a “tremendous” period of change. 
The club will hold a dinner dance at the Southern Yacht Club 
October 17. J. J. Kornfeld, president of the club, will repre 
sent it at the convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America in Columbus R. J. Jourdan, district manager, Luck 
enbach Gulf Steamship Company, has been nominated for presi 
dent on a ticket prepared by the nominating committee 


Speaking on 


agent, Reading Company, Phila 
delphia, spoke at a meeting of the York Traffic Club at the 
Hotel Yorktowne October 11. Dinner was served and there 
was music. It Was the first of the club's meetings since the sum 


mer recess. 


john Wagner, industrial 


The Portland Industrial Traffic Club will hold its annual 
fall dance at the Old Heathman Hotel October 27. Frank Curtis 
is in charge of arrangements. October 8 the elub began a 


series of informal classes in traffic and transportation Some 
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twelve or fifteen meetings are planned on the second and fourth 
Mondays of each month. j. F. Meyer, traffic manager, W. P 
Fuller and Company, is in charge. 


The meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver at the Denver 
Athletic Club October 12 was dedicated to the past presidents 
of the club, who made short talks. Dinner was served 

A fire prevention program Was presented at a meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Dallas at the Adolphus Hotel October 8. lt 
was in recognition of “Fire Prevention Month” proclaimed by 
Mayor Turner, of Dallas. The thirteenth of the club’s educa 
tional meetings will be held at the Dallas Gas Company Build. 
ing October 15. A number of traffic problems have been out 
lined for discussion. 


A proposal that a stated number of major events be sub 
stituted for its regular monthly meetings was turned over tO a 
committee appointed tor that purpose ata meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Kalamazoo October The committee will report at 
the next meeting October 16, at which the program will be 
given by the Universal Carloading Company. 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City has canceled its luncheon 
scheduled tor October 15 in view of the meeting of the Trans 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board in Kansas City O 


tober 11 


The Traffic Club of Wichita held a luncheon meeting at th 
Innes Tea Room October 4. Hillary Watts was in charge of the 
program A meeting will be held at the Innes Tea Room 
tober 25 at which Norman Moon will have charge of the progran 
It will be a dinner meeting and ladies are invited 


Trafic Club of Tulsa will 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs ol 
(Continued on pase 600) 


The 
lumbus 


be represented at the Co 
America Ot 


Personal Notes 


een ntcen tt ane 


George B. Hild, assistant sales manager, American Sugat 
Refining Company, Chicago, formerly with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, died October 6 after a long illness. 

Ww. Earl Gardner, general traffic manager, North Americal 
Cement Corporation, New York, died September 15. 

H. S. Palmer, financial vice president of the New Haven 
has been elected president, succeeding John J. Pelley, who be- 
comes the head of the newly created American Association of 
Railroads. Mr. Pelley’s resignation with the New Haven will 
be effective November 1. Mr. Palmer is forty-nine years old 

Dp. Kastrup has been appointed division freight and pas 
senger agent, Burlington, at Hastings, Neb., succeeding A, R 
Ocker, Who died. O. C. Wallace has been appointed general 
agent at Scottsbluff, Neb., succeeding Mr. Kastrup. 

Frederick M. Dudley, for the last twenty-four years general 
attorney of the Milwaukee in Seattle, died of a heart attack 
October 9. He was born in 1861 and had been in railroad 
service since 1887. 

x: = Merrill acting general agent, 
\lerchants’ and Miners’ Trangportation Company, with head: 
quarters in Philadelphia, succeeding W Cc. McCoy, who died 
w. A. Fagan has been appointed acting agent, with headquarters 
at Palm Beach, Fila. 

R. T. Merrill has been 
Philadelphia for the Merchants’ and Miners’ 
Company, succeeding W. Cc. MeCoy, who died. W. A. 
has been named acting agent at West Palm Beach, Fla. 

For the twenty-third consecutive time, s. T. DeMilt, special 
representative of the New York and Porto Rico Steamship Com: 
pany and the Clyde-Mallory Lines at New Orleans, has been 
elected president of the New Orleans Steamship Association. 
Mr. DeMilt has been the onl) president of the association since 
it was formed in 1912. Other officers elected are E. E. Lamber- 
ton, vice president, R. E. Tipton, treasurer, and John L. Filet 
trich, secretary. George H. Terriberry was elected counsel. 

William A. Curtin, executive 


secretary of the Portland 
(Ore.) ‘Traffic and Transportation 


has been appointed 


veneral agent at 
Transportation 
Fagan 


appointed acting 


Association, died September 
13. He was born in 1884 and was first employed in transpor 
tation work by the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company 
in 1905. 

Harry F. Lofgren has been appointed assistant secretary 
of the Columbia River Pilots’ Association, Portland, Ore. 
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DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(Continued from page 598) 
tober 16 and 17 by the following: H. W. Roe (presdient of the 
association), traffic manager, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corpora- 
tion; S. D. Powers, general agent, New York Central; J. B. 
Blanton, assistant traffic manager, L. & M. Railway. 

The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club will be represented 
at the Associated Traffic Clubs of America convention in Co- 
lumbus by the following: J. M. White, F. C. A., Norfolk South- 
ern; H. C. Mitchell, general freight agent, Virginian; Freeman 
W. Jones, general freight agent, Norfolk and Western; C. E. 
Muller, freight traffic manager, Seaboard Air Line; L. G. Hog- 
shire, presidermt, Norfokk, Balto and Carolina Line; J. C. 
Nelms, auditor, Norfolk Southern; W. B. Jester, general traffic 
manager, D. (Pender Grocery Company; J. F. Dalton, general 
traffic manager, Norfolk Southern; F. H. Wilson, general agent, 
C. & O.; P. S. Gornto, general agent, Old Bay Line; W. A. Cox, 
director of the port, St. Port Authority; H. C. Wade, president 
of the club. 

The Traffic Bureau of the New Britain (Conn.) Chamber 
of Commerce will hold its eleventh annual traffic dinner at the 
Hotel Burritt December §. P. J. Gaffney, traffic manager, Fafnir 
Bearing, is general chairman in charge. 


Walter H. Lancton, president of the Traffic Club of New 
York, has announced that Mayor LaGuardia of New York has 
accepted an invitation to address the noon-day luncheon “forum” 
of the club October 18 at the Biltmore Hotel. The following 
delegates have been appointed to the meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America in Columbus: W. H. Lancton, J. H. 
Butler, T. T. Harkrader, J, M. Fitzgerald, C. W. Braden, R. P. 
Bird, M. H. McEwen, G. H. Curtis, H. J. Nelson, and John Duffy 
The following will also attend: H. H. Meyer, W. K. Emery, J. 
M. Breen, G. A. Crueger, J. W. Mullen, F. W. Anderson, J. ¢ 
Linthicum, W. Millard, E. R. Morris, A. B. Bierdeman, J. V. 
Bugliari, A. J. McElveny, and L. C. Kerner. 


‘ 
r. 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the 
Nicollet Hotel October 4 Albert O. Larson, director of the bet- 
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ter homes bureau, Better Housing Administration, spoke oy 
“Better Housing,” telling what the program of his organiza 
tion will do for transportation and business. At a luncheon 
meeting October 11 J. L. Keeshin, president of Keeshin Moto; 
Express Company, Chicago, spoke on “Code vs. Federal Regula 
tion.” He attacked the code as “inefficient and ineffective” 
as a means of regulation of motor transport and praised the 
efforts of Coordinator Eastman to bring about federal regula 
tion by the Commission. He characterized Mr. Eastman as 
“that efficient and honest governmental head.” 

Lawrence N. Helm, commercial agent, Norfolk and Western 
will be among those representing the Indianapolis Traffic Clu 
at the Columbus meeting of the Associated Traffic Club of 
America. 


The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold a “stag” dinner at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club October 17. Boxing bouts will provid 
the principal entertainment. 


The Traffic Club of Atlanta held a luncheon at the plan: 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company October 1, following which 
tour was made of the plant. The club will be represented at the 
Columbus meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America | 
T. B. Curtis, general agent, C. & W. C., and Ed Hare, genera 
agent, New York Central. 


The first fall meeting of the Reading Traffic Club will be 
held at the Elks’ Club October 23. The speaker will be Williar 
L. Kinter, general counsel, Reading Company. 

The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco was invited t 
joint meeting with the Pacific Traffic Association October 9 
“mock” hearing before the Commission was staged. 

The regular meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Sar 
Francisco will be held October 18, at which time it will have as 
its speaker Judge Theresa Meikle. 


The Transportation Club of Des Moines will have a dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Savery III October 15. The principal 
speaker will be Carl Weeks, president, Armand Company, a! 


THE PORT OF GALVESTON OFFERS: 


QUICKEST DISPATCH... 


CAREFUL HANDLING BY 
TRAINED PERSONNEL ... 


STEAMER SERVICE TO THE 
PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS... 


SERVICES AT GALVESTON ARE CO-ORDINATED 
—FUNCTIONING UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPARY 


Established 1854 


Geo. Sealy, President 


F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M. 


Kansas City Office—434 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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EVERY YEAR, MORE AND MORE, SHIPPERS ARE DISCOVERING THE ADVAN- a | 
TAGES OF THIS PROGRESSIVE PORT. ) 





Houston has completed vast improvements to facilitate the handling of freight. Present ) 
day requirements demand the utmost speed in the handling of your shipments. Not 
only are the needs of today provided for, but the growing requirements of the future 
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there will also be a talk by C. C. Crouse, manager of the Cham 
ber of Commerce Traffic Bureau, on “Freight Increases ag Pro 
posed in Ex Parte 115.” There will be entertainment, fo) 
lowed by bridge and poker. 


The Omaha Traffic Club will hold its regular meeting 
the Fontenelle Hotel October 18. Dinner will be served. 


ORE a NEPALI 


IT’S A LONG 


pies 


WAY TO THE 
ORIENT 


Why make it longer by shipping over a 
long route? Ship over the short route 
—Seattle—on American Mail Line Presi- 
dent Liners. This will save time for your 
oriental customers and they will appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness. A fast liner of 
the American Mail Line leaves Seattle on reg- 
ular, dependable schedule every other Satur- 
day; one arrives in Seattle every other Tuesday. 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners with 
frequent r>: augments this service to Japan, 
China and the Philippines. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 
21 West Street New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St Chicago 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade Cleveland 


General Freight Office s 
740 Stuart Building................ Seattle 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


ROUND THE WORLD 
FIRST ‘s3 A CLASS 


President Liners take you to 21 ports in 14 countries, 


including Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France. You may stopover anywhere, con- 
tinuing on a later liner. Travel 26,000 miles in 104 days. 
Or take up to two full years. All staterooms are outside, 
with real beds. President Liners sail frequently from 
New York and California, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route, to the Orient, thence fortnightly Round the 
World. See your travel agent, 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New YorK yr Cuicaco ~ SAN FRANCISCO 


Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic Worid. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission's docket of dates tater than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too ijate to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Williams 
26595, and Subs. . and 2—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. (successor 
in interest to che Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.), vs. L. V. R. R. et al 
26598—Continental Paper & Bag Corp. vs. B. & M. R. R. eta 


October 15—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 


26615—Andalusia Grocery Co. et al. vs. C. of Ga. Ry. et al. 
October 15—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No, 10572—Joint application St. Louis Southwestern k) 
and Pine Bluff Arkansas River Ry. for permission to abandon line 
between Rob Roy and Reydel, Ark. 

October 15 to 20, both inclusive—Argument at Washington, D. Cc 

Ex Parte 104—Part 2—Practices of carriers affecting operating rey 
enues, or expenses.—Terminal services of Class I carriers 


October 15—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Steer: 
Railway Labor Act Docket No. 1—Texas Electric Ry. 
October 16—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Hoy 


| * 6606—Southern Pacific Co.'s Ownership of Atlantic S. S. Lins 


October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
1. & S. 4021 and ist supplemental order—lIron and steel articles be 
tween the north and south. 
October 16—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 
25648—Coughlan-Rogin Co. et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. R. R. et a 
October 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Williams 
26587—-Burnham Boiler Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al 


| October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover 


Fourth Section Application No. 15641—Filed by J. E. Tilford, Agent 
Furnace lining and bonding mortar to southern points, 


October 17—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15632—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent 


October 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Williams 
26539—-I. Silversmith & Co., Inc., vs. Ga. & Fla. R. R. et al 
26611-—-S. H. & E. H. Frost et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


October 17—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Hagerty: 
18732—Andrews Bros. et al. vs. Pa. R. R, et al. 
19500—Geo. L. Collins Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


October 18—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15617—Filed by J. E. Tilford 


October 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Williams: 
26605—North American Cement Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 


Ostober 18—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 
26617—Northrup King & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 18—Clarksdale, Miss.—Exammtner Sullivan 
Finance No. 10490—Application Y. & M. V. R. R. for permission t 
abandon line from Mattson to Lombardy, Miss. 
October 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
Fourth Section Application No, 1 , fled by C. M. St. P. 
R, R. 
October 19—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord 
|. & S. 4002 and 1st supplemental—Reciprocal switching at Mobile 
October 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23912—-Malleable Iron Range Co, vs. A. A. R. R. et 
October 20—Springfield,. Mass.—Examiner Williams: 
21133 and Sub, 1—Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et & 
October 20—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
17000, part 3, Rate Structure Investigation, Cotton (and cases 
grouped therewith). 
October 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26620—Blockson Chemical Co, vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer. e 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint intraterritorial rates 
official and southern territories (adjourned hearing). 
October 22—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Williams: 
23683—H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26223—Drayage and unloading at Jefferson City, Mo. 
20120—Rudy Patrick Seed Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
October 22—St. Louis, Mo.—E) r Sullivan: 
Finance No, 10055—St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line R. 
posed construction, 


| October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 


26575—Georgia Passenger Fares. (adjourned hearing). 
October 22—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Steer: 
Railway Labor Act Docket No. 2—Sacramento Northern Ry 


October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24021 and Sub. 1—Cultra Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry .et al. Ry 
ene Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. ™ 
et al. 
24560—The Metz Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: t al 
25637—-Standard Pipe Line Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. & 
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|The New TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


Third, Revised and 
Enlarged Edition 


f 


224 pages (25% larger than last 
* edition); handy pocket size (actual, 
: 414 x6 inches); handsomely bound 
: in interlaken cloth; gold stamped. 


: More than 2,000 definitions and ab- 
: breviations at your finger tips. 





> A copy is yours for $1.00 with order or, 
: we'll enclose bill for $1.25 with the book. 


: SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATION °""New'yorc"= 
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QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 
New York, Albany, Philedelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 
and 
Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Sen Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacome 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 








ALBANY—D & H Building CHICAGO—327 So. Le Salle St. 
PHILADELPHI A—The Bourse HU pe Sey rene | 
NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street OlT—General M ids. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Building DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 
BOSTON—33 Breed Street EASTON, PA.—Drake Building 





’'M A PACKING and 
SHIPPING SPECIALIST 






Here’s proof that my pre- 
scriptions save money 





IS book’ My STRAP-BOOK, shows ‘before and 
after photos of numerous cases which | have taken care 

of. It also shows my container clinic where | diagnose diffi- 
Get this cult cases—and explains my famous Ste treatment, 
used daily by thousands of manufacturers in all lines of busi- 

ness to protect their merchandise against shipping sickness. 


beecar The fine part of this Steelstrap treatment of mine is that it 
is not only painless but pleasant to take, oonsse savings 
| In container and freight costs more than offset the expense 
of —~ You need a copy of My STRAP-DODK in 
your shipping department—for what it = save you in 
money and trouble. Write for it today. No obligation.” 


DOC. Steelstrap 


: 
Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
; OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
{ BETWEEN 


| Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





tober 18, 1984 AGE 603 
000 nen The Trafic World A. 


Written Especially for You! 
-... 64-page book on TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Read about “The Traffic Manager who Saved his Year’s 
Salary in a Month”—‘“The Story of a Town that Hired a 
Traffic Manager’’—the new opportunities in the Traffic field 
—and the simple, scientific home-study training, prepared in 
collaboration with 175 of America’s foremost traffic author- 
ities, which can qualify YOU to assume the well-paid, im- 
portant management duties every ambitious man wants! 
LaSalle has prepared this elaborate, illustrated booklet in 
order to tell you, without obligation, how to realize a real 
career in Transportation. It is informative and valuable for 
clerk and Traffic Manager alike—and it is yours for the 
asking. So write for it today. 


Address Dept. 1095-TA 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, III. 
















MOoREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 
From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 
From NEW ORLEANS to TAMPA PHILADELPHIA, 

BALTIMORE, NEW BEDFOR BOSTO 

From MOBILE to NEW BEDFORD BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 
From TAMPA to PHILADELPHIA and BOSTO 
Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and CORPUS CHRISTI 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bids. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bids. NEW ORLEANS Whitney 8 Benk Bidg 
BOSTON, 75 State Street TAMPA, 512 E. Lafayette St 
CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. DETROIT, 556 Book Bids. 

BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bids. 

ST. LOUIS, Railwey Exchange Bidg. ROCHESTER, 1408 Temple a 
MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. HOUSTON, State National Bank Bids. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon Bidg. MOBILE, Merchants Bank Bidg. 
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Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 
New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 

Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 


America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y 

1001 Fourth St., itt W. Washington St., 


San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, til. 
Long Wharf, 321 St. Charles St.. 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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October 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 15202, 152864, 15358, 15546 and 15613 


We Bind Th T atti W id Fourth Section Application No. 15702—Filed by F. A. Leland, agen: 
e r Cc or Fresh meats and packing house products, 


a October 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 


Best Grade Buckram $2.25 olume 1. & S. 4012 and ist supplemental order—Paper stock in Om, 
In yn ve (26 Numbers) Territory (adjourned hearing). 
Wo Alen Bind 7 Wor uaranteed October 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord 
We All Kinds of Publications 26588— Vienville Warehouses Corp., Inc., et al. vs. I. C. R. R. et; 


The Book Shop Bindery October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ee) 
cago & _ > me 


360-364 West Erfe Street 24512—Idaho Potato Dealers’ Association vs. A et 
25815—Consolidated Wagon & Machine Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R 


et al 
26102—Salt Lake Hardware Co. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 
October 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26552—Logan-Long Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al 
October 24—New Haven, Conn Examiner Williams 
26675—S. Landow & Co., Inc., vs. B. & M. R. R 
October 25—Chicago, ill Examiner Hagerty: 
26630— Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Mfrgs.’ Traffic Assn. et a 
a. RR, Bw Ot a 
26630, Sub. 1—Badger Paper Mills, Inc., vs. A. J R. R. et al 
26698—Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. R. R: et al 
October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25403—Washburn Crosby Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
25850—Mutual, Coal, Light & Power Co. et al. vs. A. T. & § 
Ry. et al 
26215—Rhodes Alkali & Chemical Corp. vs. S. P. Co. et al 
October 25—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15669, filed by F. A. Leland, agen: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15717-——Filed by F. A. Leland, 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases 


Departmental Service Commerce 


815 Mills Bidg. 2. gs 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
Valuation CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Kelating 
te Rates—Censolidations and Valuations 


Experts 643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


. 


October 25—Washington, D. C Examiner Weems 
* 1. & S. 4041—Pick-up and delivery service in Delmarva Peni: 


October 26—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord 
Fourth Section Application No. 12278, and 15370—Filed by 
Boyd, agent. (Hearing, or further hearing, as the case 


WASHINGTON, D. C. October 26—Argument at Washington, D. C 


SSCSSSSHSSSSSTRSSSSSSS SESS SSH SHTEHSEESEEES ETEK SEES SESE See eeeeeeeeeeneEseeeeeeeReEae 25778—Penn Anthracite Mining Co. vs. C R. R. of N. J. et a 


26085 and Sub. 1—North Electric Manufacturing Co. vs. C. ¢ 


St. L. Ry. et al. 
26099 and Sub. 1 and 2—Buick Motor Co. et al. vs. Alton R 
HARRY C. AMES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


October 26—-Washington, D. C.—Examiner Howell 
i. & S. 4033 and Ist supplemental order—Various comm 
barge and rail routes 
Practicing Successer to Keene & Ames 
Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


October 26—Toledo, O.—Examiner Sullivan 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
INTERSTATE - 


Finance No. 10505—Application Toledo & Western Ry. for pern 
COMMERCE | Hi- D. DRISCOLL 


sion to abandon line extending from Toledo, O., to Adrian, Mic} 
October 26—-Wheeling, W. Va. Examiner Macomber 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
COMMISSION Southern Building 


26678— Wheeling Corrugating Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et a 
October 26—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Aitchison 
Ex Parte 115—Increases in freight rates and charges, 1934 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahema City Office, Petreleum Bidg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


GSSSCKSSSSSSESSSSESSSSE TESST SEERSSSESeeeEESeeSeEEEEESES 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER—An astounding and most extraordina 
national contest will start shortly, featuring prizes from the wor 
leading sports store (Abercrombie & Fitch). Your participation as 
contestant will assist you in solving one of your most Knotty problems 
Write for details. Sherlock Holmes, 1]5 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, P 


; 


WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shippers’ con- 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incidental to their 
present activities. Write Frizzell & Co., Drexel Blidg., Philadelphia 
Pa., for details. 
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[@ Por Cores ; Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 

THRU RATES Se Se gine FPO eden ead Nerwiy Com 
4-2?" “bee “es C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 

AND Conwecricur oseer — Carolinas, South and Southwest 


i ‘ | gous Gov ’¢q—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
DIRECT ~<e Wonwicw Vie MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


WATER RK gi THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


QPetsen 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 


Gnu Ce taeitinag Beni) wera lila e:) anes 
Mooditn in disign-maintained uw perfect condition 


WORE AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°S") 227 Sourm pasar ot 


A Motor Freight Transportation System—Serving ILLINOIS, INDIANA and IOWA 


; . x > | » , we General Offices 
Terminals: Kk i K *. a rf X Cats ACG G 


De Kalb, Ill Michigan City, Ind 


Record South Berdnd MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY besa, fornia 


Sterling, Hl Fort Wayne, Ind : 
Jelele Me) 300 N. Cana! Stree 


Telephones 


reap oe Fae seg DEPENDABLE SERVICE DEArborn 9200 to 9215 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Peoria, Il Indianapolis, Ind 
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ARE ALL TRUCK 
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In every inch of Design 


In every ounce of Construction | 


TRUCK quality must be of a different stamp than PASSENGER- 
CAR quality. Truck users want rugged stamina, for rigorous 
service! That is why you have lately seen in the truck advertising of 
some manufacturers so much talk of ‘‘all truck.’’ They are aiming 


to satisfy the demand. But they are only now claiming what Inter- . 





Ina: 

YP national Trucks have delivered for many years —EXTRA capacity 

ce for taking punishment and giving value. For more than twenty | | 
on years the International Truck builders have built only trucks. No r | 
— automobiles —no tempting opportunity to compromise. The new | i 

pet | streamlined Internationals, with all their beauty of line, give you 

a International ALL-TRUCK QUALITY. Sizes from 33-ton up, chassis | 
est f.o.b. prices from $390 up, at all International branches and dealers. 

NE | International Harvester Company of America, Inc. 
C. 606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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EFORE THE NAVIGATION 
SEASON CLOSES 


South Chicago Waterfront W arehouses—Chicago 


there will still be a considerable volume of water shipments. If you 

ship by water, the superior facilities of our South Chicago dock will 
interest you. 
The dock is accessible to the largest vessels without towing, thus sav- 
ing all charges for such assistance. 

Here your merchandise is assured of prompt, economical unloading 

with the employment of modern stevedoring equipment. 
The dock switchtrack connects directly with our three fireproof Chi- 
‘ago warehouses and its 70-car capacity is ample for all requirements. 
Whether you ship by water or rail, use Crooks Terminal service as 
the answer to your problems of storage and distribution. Our spe- 
cialized experience of many years and the highest type of warehous- 
ing facilities are at your disposal at any Crooks Terminal plant. 
Inquiries invited relative to any phase of our service and how it can 


be fitted to your special needs. 


The Southside Reshipping W arehouses €.fhicage 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES NEW = 
Stree 


417-437 W. Harrison St. 1100-1112 Union Ave. Ninth and Alameda Streets 76 Beav« 
operating as 


429-449 W. 14th Place 1201-1213 Union Ave. 
5801-5967 W. 65th St. 1411-1417 St. Louis Ave Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 
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